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MUSSR Should Be Ousted from UN 


/#" recent months, the opinion has been ex- 
j pressed in certain quarters that Soviet 
Bissia should be ousted from the United 
ations in order to make that world body a 
effective organization for the promotion 
international peace. Those in favor of throw- 
the USSR out of the UN have based their 
mments chiefly on the fact that since the 
uguration of the UN the Russian Comimu- 

s have been using it as a center for the 
ad of Communist propaganda and for 

| ing unwarranted attacks on the democracies, 
mga through the employment of obstructive 
1 ct cs have made it impossible for the UN to 
iMalize its lofty ideals. All this of course is 
true. The UN really does not have much 
W@lose if Soviet Russia-and the other Commu- 
ist nations which are now members of the 
mold organization are excluded from it. On 
Me other hand, it is the contention of those 
ip are opposed to this proposition that the 
also will not have much to gain from the 
expt ision of Soviet Russia, which indeed would 
Mprive the world of the only organization 
| universal in character and vested with 
Pright to discuss and settle any international 

fe that may be brought to jts attention. 
ether or not the UN has actually discharged 
mesponsibilities through a satisfactory settle- 

bt of all the issues it has thus far handled 


intirely another question. It has . also been . 


Bted out that, ‘although the UN has been 


B by Soviet Russia as a center for the spread 


c ommunist propaganda, it has also served 
a place where the representatives of the 
Socratic nations can lecture the Communists 
mill while Vyshinsky & Co. have to sit there 


and listen to the denunciation of Communist 
obstructionism and aggression without being 
able to do anything about it, and that this is 
something which the democracies would not be 
able to do if Soviet Russia were not a member 
of the UN. Much, therefore, can be said both 
pro and con regarding the suggested expulsion * 
of Soviet Russia. On the whole, we believe it 
is highly desirable to have the Russian Com- 


‘ munists expelled since Soviet membership in 


the UN can never be expected to contribute 
to international cooperation and the building. 
of a durable peace. Uader the present circum- 
stances, however, even if a definite move for 
the expulsion of Soviet Russia is made in the 
UN, such a move is not likely to win the sup, 
port of the great majority of its members. In 
the meantime, the democratic nations can easily 
cope with the aggression of the Communist bloc 
if they can but strengthen their cooperation. 
If they can present a united front, they will 
always be able to outvote the Communists in 
the UN, and, in addition, they can take what- 
ever action they may consider necessary out- 
side the framework of that world body. The 
main trouble with the democracies is that their 
policy toward the Communist bloc has frequent- 
ly been characterized by indecision and vacil- 
lation, and. it is this weak-kneed policy on their 
part which has enabled the Communists to get 
away with one aggressive act after another in 
the years following the termination of World 


War II. 
Nehru's Pilgrimmage to Peiping 


Barring an unexpected change in his. plans, 
Jawaharlal Nehru, the Indian Prime Minister, 
is shortly going-on a pilgrimmage to Peiping 
at the invitation of the Chinese Communists. 
Peiping’s invitation was presumably extended 
to Nehru by Chou En-lai when the latter 
visited New Delhi a couple of months. ago 
before the conclusion of the Geneva conference, 
and there can be. no doubt that it. was accept- 
ed by the Indian Prime Minister with pleasure 
as well as gratitude. Ever since Mao Tse-tung 





and his gang came to power on the Chinese 
mainland, Peiping.has become a sort of Mecca 
both to non-Chinese Communists in Asia and 
to the so-called neutralists. To the non-Chinese 
Asian Communists, Peiping is certainly the 
political and .spiritual center of Communism 
in Asia, just as Moscow is that of international 
Communism. For them to look to Peiping for 
inspiration and guidance is to assure them- 
selves of the moral and material support of 
the Chinese Communists, and it is for this 
reason that the North Korean and Vietminh 
Communists have recognized Peiping’s leading 
position among the Communist states in Asia. 
Soviet Russia, of course, has no reason for 
looking upon such a situation with disfavor since 
Peiping has always remained subservient to 
Moscow. As for the neutralists, of whom 
Nehru _is indisputably the most outstanding 
representative, they have alwags been laboring 
under the illusion that their national security 
can be ensured by humoring the Chinese 
Communists as far as possible: Hence Nehru’s 
fence-sitting attitude and the policy of appease- 
ment pursued by Indian diplomats in the 
United Nations and at other international 
conferences. It was only natural, therefore, 
that the invitation to visit the Chinese main- 
land was accepted by Nehru without the 
slightest hesitation when it was extended to 
him by Chou En-lai. Nehru’s forthcoming 
visit to Peiping is undoubtedly regarded by 
both the Chinese Communists and the Indian 
neutralists as mutually advantageous. In the 
opinion of Mao Tse-tung and his henchmen, 
the courtesy they have extended to Nehru and 
the hospitality they are going to shower on 
him will make the Indian Prime Minister and 
his diplomatic representatives abroad ‘even 
more willing to serve as Peiping’s tools and 
work hard for the Chinese Red regime's 
admission into the United Nations, just as 
they have hoped that the visit of Attlee & Co. 
to the Chinese mainland would serve the same 
purpose. Nehru, on his part, unquestionably 
calculates that by fraternizing with the Chinese 
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Communists he will be able to earn Peiping’s 
goodwill, increase India’s security from Com. 
munist aggression, and continue his imaginary 
role as the leader—or at least one of the 
leaders—of the Asian peoples. Actually, Nehru 
will have nothing to gain from his pilgrim. 
mage to Peiping. Unlike Attlee, who despite 
his folly in making his ill-timed visit to the 
Chinese mainland has displayed surprising 
courage by voicing restrained criticisms of the 
Peiping regime, Nehru will have no choice 
but to sing the praises of the Chinese Com. 
munists. In the end, however, when Nehru 
has outlived his usefulness as a tool of the 
Communists, it will be the armed might of 
the anti-Communist’ democratic nations instead 


. of Indian neutralism which will save India 


from Communist invasion and enslavement. 


Aw Boon Haw the Philanthropist 


Aw Boon Haw, the Tiger Balm magnate, is 
dead. A couple of months ago, Mr. Aw under 
went a major operation in Boston, which was 
apparently very successful. On his way back, 
however, he fell sick again and Had to enter 
a hospital in Honolulu, where he suddenly 
passed away following a second operation. In 
the death of Aw Boon Haw the overseas Chinese 
have lost a prominent leader and a great phi- 
lanthropist, and it is.as a philanthropist that 
Mr. Aw will be remembered by his friends and 
admirers for many years to come. Mr. Aw 
made his fortune through the sales of his Tiger 
Balm, which in Chinese is called Wan Chia 
Yu, meaning ‘“Ten-Thousand-Dollar Ointment.” 
Although there are people who do not think 
much of the medicinal qualities of the Tiger 
Balm, the fact remains that it does have cura 
tive effects in the treatment of such minor 
ailments as headaches, nasal irritations, boils, 
etc., which have-made it a most popular patent 
medicine used by millions of people. The Eng 
Aun Tong, Mr. Aw’s firm which mamufactures 
and handles the sales of the Tiger Balm (and 
also the Pat Kwa Tan, a similar medicine 
which is almost as popular as the Balm itself), 
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has branches in all the countries in Southeast 
Asia and in practically every major city on the 


’ Chinese mainland. Millionaires have always 


been a rare species of human being in China. 


. Aw Boon Haw, however, has aghieved great 


fame in this part- of the world: not because his 
patent medicines have made him 4 multimil- 
lionaire but because he has used his wealth in 
the service of his fellow beings. In a press 
interview he gave in the United States shortly 


before his death, Mr. Aw said that he had not 


only earned tens of millions of dollars but had 
also spent that much for charitable purposes. 
“[ have returned to the people what I have 
obtained from them,” he declared. This, indeed, 
is a claim which can be made by very few 
other Chinese millionaires, if any. The institu- 
tions to which Mr. Aw has donated generous 
sums of money include schools, hospitals, or- 
phanages, homes for the aged, houses for fire 
victims, etc. As a matter of fact, many of these 
imstitutions in Hongkong and Southeast Asia 
have been established with the money he donated. 
In recent years, every birthday of Mr. Aw was 
made an occasion for the distribution of cash 


gifts to thousands upon thousands of destitute 


old people. In the latter part of his life Mr. 
Aw’s unbounded energy caused his activities 
to branch out into the field of journalism. The 
result was the establishment of a chain of — 
newspapers, including several English-language 
dailies, which we are happy to note are all 
anti-Communist in their attitude. One of the 
most outstanding human qualities Mr. Aw has 
exemplified throughout his life is charity, a 
quality which is conspicuous by its absence in 
Communist rulers everywhere. Another passion 
of Mr. Aw to which he has- given ample ex- 
pression is the promotion of sports and the 
cultivation of the spirit of sportsmanship. The 
Communists, too, are laying much stress on 
sports, but sportsmanship is certainly something 
unknown to them in both their personal rela- 
tionships and internationa] dealings. Upon learn- 
ing of Aw Boon Haw’s death President Chiang 
Kai-shek awarded him a laudatory scroll prais- 
ing his ‘upholding of justice and loye of 
charity.” This is a tribute well deserved by 
the Tiger Balm magnate, who as a philanthro- 
pist has put to shame those Chinese millionaires 
now spending their ill-gotten wealth in their 
sanctuaries abroad. 


Prosperity 
Sun Hao (%##%), King of Wu, once inquired of Lu Kai (f€M@), 


the prime minister, “How many members of your family are now 


serving at the court?” Lu said, **Two ministers, five earls, and 
more than ten generals.” ‘Very prosperous indeed!” the King 
applauded. Lu instantly rejoined, ‘‘A wise monarch with a number 
of loyal supporters spells prosperity for the nation. A kind father 


with filial sons spells prosperity for the family. 
ment lacks efficiency and our people are poverty-stricken. 


Now our govern- 
We are 


in danger of being overthrown at any moment. How can I presume 


to flatter myself with prosperity?” 


From Shih Sho Hsin Yu (#H9FH) 
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Our National Day,.1954 


ctober Tenth is celebrated in the Repub- 
qd) lic of China as the National Day. It is 
a day of joy and pride to all citizens of this 
Republic, wherever found, We in the province 
of Taiwan celebrate the Day, 13 million Chinese 
or persons of Chinese descent celebrate the Day 
in distant lands and, we say with confidence, 
an overwhelming majority of our people now 
compelled by circumstances beyond their control 
-to live under Communist tyranny on the Chinese 
mainland also rejoice in their hearts on this occa- 
sion—the National Day of the Republic of China. 

Properly considered, October Tenth, 1911 was 
the beginning and not the consummation of 
constitutional government in China. We feel 
proud of the day not because it brought us 
perfect constitutional institutions or the com- 
plete machinery of democratic government, but 
because, on this day, we set out on a new 
course of political development. 

To understand the nature of the changed na- 
ture of our political organization, it -may be 
_ well for us to recall the nature of the tradition- 
al political organization in the long history of 
the Chinese empire. If we should accept the 
beginning of Shang Dynasty, of which we have 
numerous archeological artifacts to substantiate 
our legendary history, in 1766 B. C. as the 
recorded beginning of organized political life, 
we would have had almost 3,700 years of the 
Emperor-subject relationship. 

Under that relationship, insofar as that which 
preceded Confucius was recorded by him in the 
light of his precepts and prejudices and that 
which followed him was governed by the cri- 
teria of kingly conduct and criticisms of unkingly 
conduct postulated by him, Confucian thought 
loomed inmeasurably large in the development 
ot Chinese political institutions. 
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Without delving too far back into history in| 
the limited space at our disposal, suffice it to. 
mention only a couple of instances. When Tseng 


Kuo-fan, a Confucian scholar made doubly 
orthodox through the more restricted view on 


the Emperor-subject relationship as interpreted 


by Chu Hsi of Sung Dynasty, led his Hunan 
volunteers against Hung Hsiu-chuan’s Taiping 


forces and reoccupied Nanking in 1864, who c 
tell, had it not been Tseng Kuo-fan’s Confuc 
orthodoxy, whether or not there could have 


been the 34 years’ reign of Kuang-hsu and the” 


three years’ reign of Hsuan-tung? Or take the 
case of Mr, Yen Fu of Foochow who went to 
Britain to study naval factics simultaneo 


with Admiral Heihachiro Togo of Japan. H d 


it not been for his Confucian orthodoxy plug 


possibly opium, would Yen Fu have been satis. 


fied with being the translator of Herbert Spen 
cer’s Principles of Sociology and Charles Dar. 
win’s Origin of Species instead of building up: 
China as a great modern naval power as did 
Admiral Togo with Japan? . é 
In accordance with Confucian teachings, the 
Emperor was the pater familias of the nation, 
His relationship to his subjects, mutatis mutan- 
dis, is that of a father to his sons and daugh 
ters. The Emperor should look after his ‘sub. 
jects in the same spirit and manner as a father 
would his children. An unkingly head of 
state did not deserve power or authority. 
On the part of the subjects, the same respect, 
reverence and responsibilities which sons owed] 
their father, were due to their Emperor. a 
unfilial son was subject to parental punishm at 
just as an undutiful subject was subject @ 
the punitive rigors of the laws of the reala 


—_— s 


om aged onceneCONE so 


Such an Emperor-subject relationship persist * ths 


generally during more than 3,600 year of : 
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and socialism, 
; Sun Yat-sen revised the draft by adding, “’So- 
'tialism can never be made to suit the traditions 








history of China of which we have any record. 
By 1911, the doubts, questions and discussions 
among scholars and statesmen came to a boil. 

It -may be recalled that the 100-days Reform 
Program of 1898 led by Kang Yu-wei and Liang 
Chi-chao had its foundation in constitution- 
alism and political liberalism rather than re- 


publicanism and democracy. We may digress 
‘to remark that to this day, their influence has 


not entirely died. A vestigial organization is 
found in the Constitutional Reform Party. of 
China in North America which occasionally snipes 
in very strange company at the Kuomintang. 

But the Provisional Constitution of 56 arti- 
cles promulgated on March ll, 1912 provided 
for a republican form of government. It would 
have been the rawest form to 
have expected a smooth change-over from the 
3,600-year old Emperor-subject tradition to the 
new democratic republicanism in the five months 
between Q@ctober 10, 1911 and. March 11, 
1912. The vicissitudes of political development 
between _ 1912 and 1924 need not detain us in 
our attempt to trace the development of po- 
litical ideas in the Republic of China. 

Since the reorganization of the Kuomintang 
in 1924, the theory of government was advan- 
ced many steps farther than that provided by 
the Provisional Constitution of 1912. Dr. Sun 
Yat-sen, the leader of the Kuomintang, expound- 
ed in a series of lectures the Three People’s 
Principles. Minchuan may be correctly translat- 
td as democracy and Minchu may be rightly 
tendered into English as nationalism. But of 
Minsen, the task of translation is an extremely 
difficult one. 
~The often accepted translation of Minsen as 
socialism is hardly accurate. In the draft notes 


Maivete of 


of his first lecture on the Principle of Minsen, 
Dr. Sun Yat-sen devoted a particular paragraph 
to distinguish between the Principle of Minsen 
In his own handwriting, Dr. 


aad national traits of the Chinese people. What 


May be of use to the Russian people may not 
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be of any use at all to us Chinese.” Dr. Sun 


* Yat-sen did not want his Principle of Minsen 


to be identified with socialism. 

The travesty of alleging that Dr. Sun Yat-sen 
once said in one of his lectures‘on the Pririciple 
of Minsen that it is identifiable with Com- 
munism was an invention of the Communists 
who were then permitted to register concur- 
rently as members of the Kuomintang. We are 
not here concerned with the wisdom of the 
move of admitting Communists into Kuomintang 
membership, but merely note it as a historical 
fact which tended to confuse historical research, 
We refer those who are interested in the study 
of this particular point to Lo Chia-luen’s 4 
Pictorial Biography of Dr. Sun Yat-sen (p. 106). 

How far the Three People’s Principles of 
Dr. Sun Yat-sen had advanced from the prin- 
ciples of government as exemplified in the 
Provisional Constitution of 1912 is common 
knowledge. We should like to point out the 
significance in political thought of a recent 
publication. 

Aside from postulating the two principles of 
the equalization of landownership and the limita- 
tion of other forms of private capital, the 
Principle of Minsen lacked full development 
and detailed elficidation. The Chapters on Na- 
tional Fecundity, Social Welfare, Education, 
and Health and Happiness of President Chiang 
Kai-shek cannot be considered merely as sup- 
plements to Dr. Sun Yat-sen’s lectures on the 
Principle of People’s Livelihood. Those Chapters 
give that Principle meat; those Chapters define 
the nature of that Principle. From those Chap- 
ters, the careful reader will understand how 
far the Republic of China has advanced in 
1954 from the constitutionalism of 1898, the 
republicanism of 1911’ and the First Lecture 
on the Principle of People’s Livelihood of August 
13, 1924. 

In those Chapters, the problems of social 
welfare, the child, the sick and disabled, the 
destitute, the aged, and the dead are discussed. 
In those Chapters, education, health (both phy- 


sical and mental) and the ideal Minsen society 
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are elaborated. The sum total of those Chapters 
points to the formation of a modern welfare 
state. 

In celebrating the 43rd anniversary of the 
Double Tenth Revolution of 1911, it is incum- 
bent upon us to remark on the great advance 
made in the basic philosophy of state since 
that day. We of the Republic of China have 
the mission to see that the ideal society vis- 


ualized in those Chapters of President Chiang 
Kai-shek supplementary to Dr. Sun Yat-sen’s — 
Principle of People’s Livelihood be brought _ 
about. In that effort, we shall meet many 
obstacles, not the least of which is the opposj- 
tion of the Communists. Our primary task is 
then to wipe out Communism from our main. 
land. Let us get on with that work! a 


The Defense of Kinmen 


inmen, one of the island outposts off the 
KK Fukien coast in the Taiwan Straits, 
which has come under Communist artillery fire 
since September 3, must be defended with all 
the resources Free China and her friends can 
command. After winning some cheap diploma- 
tic and propagandistic victories first in Korea 
and then in Indochina as a result of allied 
disunity, the puppet Peiping regime is again 
making a bid for fresh laurels by launching 
this newest offensive against Kétnmen. In the 
short space of five years since the bogus re- 
gime was set up, it has engaged in two aggres- 
sive wars outside of its borders and, thanks to 
the lack of effective leadership on the side of 
the free nations, has been handsomely rewarded 
with the northern halves of Korea and Indo- 
china. In both the previous cases, the free 
mations were naive enough to have believed 
that the signing of an armistice or agreement 
would end the Communists’ aggressive designs 
for good and that an era of peace would auto- 
matically ensue. But as events actually turned 
out, the interval between the signing of the 
Korean armistice on July 27, 1953, and the 
intensification of the Indochinese war at Dien- 
bienphu with the active support of the Chinese 
Communists for Ho Chi Minh early in the 
current year was only a little over six months. 


What is still more astonishing, the interval 
between the signing of the Indochinese agree 
ment at Geneva on July 21 and the beginning 
of the Chinese Communist bombardment of 
Kinmen on September > was less than one 
month and a half. These facts show ,not only 
that the Mao Tse-tung gangsters are ever 
hatching and carrying ott aggressive plans, but 
also that they are doing it at an accelerated 
pace. To expect the Communists to be satis. 
fied with what they have already acquired by 
fair means or foul and to cease encroaching 
upon the free world would be to expect the 
impossible. They will never stop pushing for 
ward their grandiose schemes of world domi- 
nation and conquest, unless they are forced to 

This latest attack against Kinmen by the 
Chinese Reds must and can be repelled. Noth 
ing must be left undone to repel it, because 
it represents but the first step in the puppet | 
Peiping regime’s attempt to expand its influence 
and power into the Pacific. If Mao Tse-tung 


could obtain a foothold in the Taiwan Straits, “Mati 


as he is undoubtedly trying to do, he wo d 
not stop until he had converted the Pacific | 
Ocean into a Communist lake. Therein lies a 
danger to Japan, the Philippines, and the United & 
States as well as to the Republic of China 
Since the United States is committed to the) 
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defense of the chain of islands stretching from 
Japan in the north through Okinawa and Tai- 
wan down to the Philippines, it would be far 
better for her to prevent the offshore islands 
such as Kinmen and Tachen, which serve as 
a sort of protective screen for the main chain 
of islands to be defended, from falling into 
Communist hands instead of taking a stand 
later on when the enemy should be pounding 
at the main line of defense. While we are 
confident that, given adequate assistance short 


of involving America in an all-out war, the 


armed forces of the Republic of China will be 
able to defend Kinmen against the Chinese 
Reds, a clear and unequivocal statement by 
the American Government that Kinmen and 
other offshore islands would be defended by 
the Seventh Fleet would have a surprisingly 
stabilizing effect and deter Mao Tse-tung from 
carrying out his rash plans. We welcome the 
mews as reported by the New York. Herald 
Tribune on September 14 that the Eisenhower 
administration has ordered the U. S. Seventh 
Fleet to give ‘full logistic support’’ to the 
defenders of Kinmen. We also welcome the 
additional information that ‘*These instructions, 
which were issued a short/time ago through 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the Office of 
Naval Operations, do not rule out a more ac- 
tive role for American forces at a later date.” 

In this connection, we should like to point 
‘out that the defense of Taiwan, the Pescadores, 
and whatever offshore islands the American 
Government might eventually decide to include 
within the defense perimeter ‘of the Seventh 
Fleet is ‘a matter which concerns only the 
Government of the Republic of China and the 
United States as the friend of the Chinese 
people and the acknowledged leader of the free 
Mgtions in the present global struggle between 
Communism and democracy, and has nothing 
Whatever to do with the country of which 
/Winston Churchill is the titular head. We 
say this, because all Free Chinese were surprised 
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to read a UP despatch from London dated - 
September 13, saying that ‘Prime Minister 
Winston Churchill's government stepped up 
consultations with the United States on the 
explosive Formosa situation.”” The same news 
item also reported that ‘tA Foreign Office 
spokesman denied reports today that Britain 
may bring a plan for the neutralization of 
Formosa before the UN General Assembly, 
opening in New York September 21...It believed 
however that Britain might support such course . 
if it were to be taken up by the UN.” Strip- 
ped of diplomatic language, these passages just 
quoted mean, in plain English, that the British . 
Government is trying to prevent the United 
States from taking active steps to help Free 
China in the defense of Taiwan and other is- 
lands, and that, in spite of the Foreign Office 
spokesman’s ‘‘denial,” the British Government 
is planning to make'a proposal to place Taiwan 
under United Nations trusteeship. 

For the. benefit of Winston Churchill] and 
other similarly muddled-headed politicians, let 
it be said once for all that the 450 million 
Chinese people on the Chinese mainland, the 
8 million in Taiwan, and the 12 million scat- 


‘tered all over the world will not stand any 


such nonsense as the British Government has 
in mind; that the Chinese people's will to be 
free can be smothered neither by Mao Tse-tung 
nor by the British appeasers; and that for the 
British to pull Uncle Sam’s legs and prevent 
him from opposing further Communist expan- 
sion in the Far East will end by making the 
American position and that of the free world 
as a whole untenable. It is to be hoped that . 
the American Government, on its part, will 
see the folly of the British proposals, will re- 
ject them as they deserve to be rejected, and 
will go ahead resolutely with the task of resist- 
ing any further Communist encroachment on 
free territories in cooperation with the Govern- 
ment and people of the Republic of China. 
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hen one hears the expression ‘ta court 
Wy of law” or ‘a court of justice’, one is 
likely to think that it is whose 
authority extends to all persons, natural or 
juristic, within the area assigned to it. But 
the International Court of Justice, like its 
predecessor the Permanent Court of Interna- 
tional Justice, is not such a kind of court. It 
is true that it is the principal judicial organ of 
the United Nations and that every State which 
accepts the Charter becomes ipso facto a party 
to the Statute of the Court, which is an in- 
tegral part of the Charter. The Court, how- 
ever, does not and cannot automatically 
exercise its jurisdiction over all the Members 
of the 
The Hague can automatically 
jurisdiction over all persons who are resident 


a court 


exercise its 


in this city. 

In the case of a municipal or national court, 
its jurisdiction is inherent in its very ‘institu- 
tion. All people are subject to the jurisdiction 
of a municipal, court the moment it is estab- 
lished. Any person can sue any other person 
before it. It can summon any defendant to 
answer any complaint that may be brought 
But in the case of the Interna- 
jurisdiction is not 


against him. 
Court of Justice, 
it is derived from the consent of 
In other words, the International 


tional 
compulsory: 
the parties. 
Court of Justice cannot deal with any case 
_ unless and until the parties concerned have 


The Jurisdiction of the International 4 
Court of Justice” a 


By Hsu Mo 


United Nations, as the local Court in — - 


* A lecture delivered before the International Seminar on the International Court of Justice organized’ by the Nether 
United Nations Association under the auspices of the World Federation of United Nations Associations, The Hague, July | 
13, 1954. By courtesy of Judge Hsu Mo, the text is published exclusively in this REVJEW. e 













































expressed a common desire to be subject to its - 
jurisdiction. 4 . 
The lack of compulsory jurisdiction of the 
International Court of Justice has to be traced tio 
back to the early days of the League of Na is 
tions. Article 14 of the Covenant of the League’ ie 
called upon the Council of the League to for. Po 
mulate and to submit to the Members of the tior 
League plans for the establishment of a Per. ia 
manent Court of International Justice. Acti upc 
upon that Article, the Council appointed in Sen 
1920 a Committee of ten Jurists who were age 
entrusted with the task of drawing up a Statute 4. 
of the Court. The Committee, composed as it call 
was of persons who entertained rather progres: day 
sive ideas in regard to the settlement of inter” ing 
national disputes, produced a dratt of dec! 
Statute embodying the principle that the Coutt@ oo. 
shall, without special agreement, have jurisdic agre 
tion to hear and determine cases of a legal B the 
nature between States which were Members & 8 Cou 
the League. This was compulsory jurisdiction,” inge 
As soon as the draft Statute was submitted tion 
to the Council, strong opposition was rai de Leag 
by Great Britain and France. The then Mg juris 
Balfour declared, in the name of the British B ficyj 
Government, that “the scheme with all its aA 
methods goes considerably beyond the Covenant § who 
Article 14 clearly contemplates that the Court tion 
has only to deal with disputes which at B decla 
voluntarily submitted to it by the authorities accep 
concerned ......... Evidently, the framers of he PD h 
oH oof I 
basis. 
, jurisd 
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Articles never intended that one party to the 
dispute should compel another party to go be- 
fore the Tribunal... .....". M. Leon Bourgeois, 
the French Rapporteur, stressed the’ optional 
character of the system of arbitration con- 
templated in the Govenant,: adding that the 
time wags not yet ripe for the realization of 
the principle of obligatory competence of the 
Court. Thereupon the Council refused to accept 
the plan of compulsory jurisdiction recom- 
mended by the Committee of Jurists, and pro- 
posed instead a system which was believed to 
be based on the Covenant. 

When the whole draft Statute with modifica- 
tions made by the Council was referred to the 
Assernbly, the subject of compulsory jurisdic- 
tion was hotly debated. A large majority of 
Powers was in favor of compulsory jurisdic- 


| tion, but the most influential Members of the 


League were stubbornly opposed to it.- Finally, 
upon the proposal of the Brazilian delegate, 
Senor Fernandes, .a 
agreed upon. It took shape in Article 36 of 
the Statute, which embodied what has been 
called the optional clause. Under this optional 
clause, a Member of the League, when accept- 
ing the Statute of the Court, might make a 
declaration in which it would recognize as 
tpso facto and without special 


compromise plan was 


compulsory 
agreement, in relation to any State accepting 
the same obligation, the jurisdiction” of the 
Court in any international legal dispute. This 
ingenious formula seemed to be a happy solu- 
tion at the time. For those Members of the 
League who were in favor of compulsory 
jurisdiction’ of the Court would have no dif- 
ficulty in making,the declaration contemplated 
in Article 36 of the Statute. Those Members 
who were not in favor of compulsory jurisdic- 
tion would simply refrain. from making any 
declaration of this kind, though they might 
accept the Statute in its entirety. 

Thus, the juri$diction of the Permanent Court 
of International Justice was on a voluntary 
basis. If it possessed a kind of compulsory 


jurisdiction vis-a-vis a certain: number of States 


\ 
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—an increasingly large number of States, as the 
years went on and as States felt more and 
more confidence in the Court—if the Court 
had compulsory jurisdiction vis-a-vis a great 
number of States, it was accepted by them of 
their own accord and subject to all the condi- 
tions and all the time-limits which cach might 
prescribe. : 

Twenty-five years later, towards the end of 
the second World War, a Conference of Jurists 
was held at Washington to prepare a new 
Statute—the Statute of the International Court 
of Justice to be established under the United 
Nations. After prolonged discussion, the Con- 
ference prepared a draft which was based on 
the Statute of the Permanent Court. The Con- 
ference, however, could not agree upon the 
question of jurisdiction and submitted two 
alternative plans on that question. One was 
the retention of the optional clause in Article 
36 of the original Statute; the other was the 
unconditional and automatic conferring of com- 
pulsory jurisdiction upon the Court by the 
acceptance of the Statute. These alternatives 
which were embodied in the new draft Statute 
were presented to the Conference .on the organ- 
ization of the United Nations held at San 
Francisco in the summer of 1945. 

At that Conference the question of the juris- 
diction of the Court again formed the subject 
of long and exhaustive debates. Numerically 
there were more delegations in favor of giving 
compulsory jurisdiction to the Court than those 
in favor of retaining the optional clause in the 
original Statute. The delegations of several 
European States, as. well as those of a large 
number of Latin-American States, were in 
support of automatic compulsory jurisdiction. 
But among the four Sponsor-Powers of the 
Conference, namely, China, the United Kingdom, 
the United States, and the U. S. S. R., only 
China was an enthusiastic advocate of, compul- 
sory jurisdiction, The U. S. S. R. was strongly 
opposed to giving any form of compulsory 
jurisdiction to the Court, while the United 
States and the United Kingdom were equally 











adamant on the question. The delegates of the 
United States spoke of the great difficulty in 
which she found herself. For, if the Court was 
to be given compulsory jurisdiction, it would 
be impossible for the United States to become 
_a Member of the United Nations, since the 

Statute of the International Court of Justice, 
unlike the Statute of the Permanent Court in 
relation to the Covenant, was to be considered 
an integral part of the Charter of the United 
Nations; and, according to the delegates of the 
United States, there was hardly any hope of 
the United States Senate ratifying a Statute of 
the Court containing provisions which would 
bind the United States to its compulsory juris- 
diction. Finally, the delegations of the Sponsor- 
Powers, other than China, put, in effect, this 
question to the other delegations: ‘‘Do you 
want a United Nations with an International 
Court of Justice which possesses compulsory 
jurisdiction, but without those Powers which 
we represent as Members of the organization; 
or do you want a United Nations with those 
Powers as Members, but with a Court which 
does not possess compulsory jurisdiction?’ Faced 
with such a choice, the Conference could not 
fail to see what course to take. The result was 
thus the establishment of a United Nations 
with the International Court of Justice which 
does not possess automatic compulsory jurisdic- 
tion, but with all the major Powers as Members 
of the great organization. 

Article 36 of the new Statute, which is based 
on the corresponding Article in the old Statute, 
reads, in part, as follows: 

‘#1, The jurisdiction of the Court com- 
prises all cases which the parties refer to it 
and all matters specially provided for in the 

Charter of the United Nations or in treaties 


and conventions in force. 

2, The States parties to the present Stat- 
ute may at any time declare that they recognize 
as compulsory ipso facto and without special 
agreement, in relation to any other State 
accepting the same obligation, the jurisdiction 
of the Court in all legal disputes concerning: 


(a) the interpretation of a treaty; 












































(b) any question of international law; Te 

(c) the existence of any fact which, if ¢ . ‘ci 

tablished, would constitute a breach ¢ of as 

an international obligation; Ab loss 

(d) the nature or extent of the reparation troy 

to be made for the treach of, an inte ‘ had 
national obligation. < of t 

**3, The declarations referred to above tion 
may be made unconditionally or on condition | Gov 
of reciprocity on the part of several or certaia ako 
States, or for a certain time.” & Cou 
The first part of paragraph 1 of this Article A 
says, ‘The jurisdiction of the Court compris Cou 
all cases which the parties refer to it.... ” This ‘ men 
may be regarded as the first source of the a 
Court's jurisdiction. How do the parties usually than 
refer a case to the Court? They usually refer tion 
a case to the Court by a compromis or special juris 
agreement. When two States having a disp t the 
of a legal nature are disposed to have it settled | Gas 
by judicial means, they will negotiate and Alba 
conclude a special agreement for the purpose Gove 
of submitting the dispute to the Court for set. tion, 
tlement. In such a case, the jurisdiction of the the « 
Court is derived from and limited by the special ed ¢ 
agreement, and its decision cannot go outside but 
the terms of the agreement. A number of ce 7 Cour 
tentious cases were referred to the Court if OD bani: 
this manner. For instance, the Lotus Case wit 1947 
submitted to the Permanent Court by an agree & men; 
ment signed on October 12th, 1926 by Turkey , 
and France. Similarly, the Minquiers and Go 
Ecrehos Case was referred to the Internation ho 
Court of Justice by a special agreement signed Ki 
on December 29th, 1950 by the United Kingdoat be! 
and France. a wi 
In order to ‘‘refer’’ a case to the Court, it wil 
is not necessary for the parties always to sign A 
a special agreement. The two parties may ful 
accept the jurisdiction of the Court ‘by two Sec 
separate and successive acts”. A good example @ 
is afforded by the Corfu Channel Case (first cas 
phase) between the United Kingdom amd@  giy 
Albania. On May 22nd, 1947, the United cip 
Kingdom filed an application with the Inter ™ ‘tio 
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national Court of Justice instituting proceed-_ 


ings against Albania with regard to an 
incident which occurred in the Corfu Channel 
on October 22nd, 1946, resulting in heavy 
joss of life and damage to two British des- 
troyers. The United Kingdom Government 
had brought the dispute to the Security Council 
of the United Nations, which adopted a Resolu- 
tion recommending that the United Kingdom 
Government and the Albanian Government 
should refer the dispute to the International 
Court of Justice. 

Although it was quite proper for the Security 
Council to recommend that the two Govern- 
ments should refer the dispute to the Court 
for settlement, yet in law it was nothing more 
than a recommendation, and a recommenda- 
tion by the Security Council cannot confer 
jurisdiction on the Court. After the filing of 
the application by the United Kingdom, the 
Court forwarded a certified copy of it to the 
Albanian Government. Now, if the Albanian 
Government had completely ignored the applica- 
tion, the Court could not have proceeded with 
the case; for Albania not only had not accept- 
ed the compulsory jurisdiction of the Court, 
but was not even a party to the Statute of the 
Court. But the Court received from the Al- 
banian Government a letter dated July 2nd, 
1947, which contained the following state- 
ments : 

‘In these 
Government would be within its rights in 
holding that the Government of the United 
Kingdom was not entitled to brimg the case 


circumstances, the Albanian 


before the Court by unilateral application, 
without first concluding a special agreement 
with the Albanin Government. 

“The Albanian Government, for its part, 
fully a&cepts the recommendation of the 
Security Council. 

**Profoundly convinced of the justice of its 
case, resolved to neglect no opportunity of 
giving evidence of its devotion to the prin- 
ciples of friendly collaboration between na- 
‘tions and of the pacific settlement of disputes, 
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it is prepared, notwithstanding this irregu- 

larity in the action taken by the Government 

of the United Kingdom, to appear before 
the Court.” : 

And Albania did appear before the Court. 
It was held by the Court that the letter of 
the Albanian Government of July 2nd, 1947 
‘‘constitutes a voluntary and indisputable ac- 
ceptance of the Court’s jurisdiction”. Here is 
a case which was referred to the Court by 
“the separate and successive acts” of the 
parties within the meaning. of Article 36, 
paragraph 1. 

We have just discussed the first source of 
the jurisdiction of the Court. It is reference 
of cases by the parties to the Court either by 
special agreement or by separate and successive 
acts. We will now examine the second source 
of the jurisdiction of the Court, which consists 
of ‘fall matters specially provided for in the 
Charter of the United Nations”. What are such 
matters, if any? The answer is that there are 
When one goes through all 
the articles of the Charter, one does not see 
any provision or provisions concerning matters 
specially reserved for the International Court - 
of Justice. 


no such matters. 


It is true that Article 36, paragraph 3, of 
the Charter, which, together. with other arti- 
cles, deals ‘with the pacific settlement of 
disputes, provides that: 

“In making recommendations under this 
Article, the Security Council should also 
take into consideration that legal disputes 
should as a general rule be referred by the 
parties to the International Court of Justice, 
in accordance with the provisions of the 
Statute of the Court.” 

But a recommendation by the Security Council 
for the reference of a legal dispute to the In- 
ternational Court of Justice for settlement; as 
has already been indicated, has no binding 
torce in law and, as such, cannot form the 
source of the Court's jurisdiction. 

The third source from which the Court is 
to derive its jurisdiction consists of treaties 


ll 





and conventions to which the disputing States 
in contentious cases are parties. There are a 
large number of treaties and conventions 
which confer jurisdiction on the Court. They 
are multilateral or bilateral. They deal with 
matters of a political, economic or technical 
nature. The provisions contained. in such 
conventions and treaties, whereby a dispute 
may be referred to the Court for settlement, 
vary in form; but are generally couched as 
follows: ; 

Any difference or dispute arising out of 
the interpretation or application of any of 
the provisions of the Convention (or the 
Treaty) shall be referred to the International 
Court of Justice for settlement (if it cannot 
be settled by negotiation.or other means or 
unless the parties agree to have recourse to 
another mode of settlement). . 
It is a significant fact that the contracting 

parties to the Treaty of Versailles, which 

brought the first World War to an end, agreed, 
even before the establishment of the Permanent 

Court of International Justice, to refer a cer- 

tain kind of disputes to the Court for settle- 

ment. Article 386 of that Treaty provides that 


in the event of violation of the conditions of 


the Articles relating to the Kiel Canal or of 
disputes as to the interpretation of those 
Articles, any interested Power can .appeal to 
the jurisdiction instituted for ‘the purpose by 
the League of Nations. And it may be recalled 
that the very first contentious case dealt with 
by the Permanent Court was the S. S. Wim- 
bledon, which was brought before it by the 
British, French, Italian and Japanese Govern- 
ments against the German Government, on the 
basis of Article 386 of the Treaty of Versailles. 

At present there is yet no peace treaty with 
Germany. But Peace Treaties have been signed 
with Italy, Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria and 
Finland. One would think that the parties to 
these Treaties must be aware of the indepen- 
dence and impartiality of the International 
Court of Justice, as well as an international 
jurisprudence developed during the last 30 


i2 


3 


years, and should have unhesitatingly agreedge - 
refer any dispute as to the interpretation om 
application of any clauses of the Peace Trea ies 
to the International Court for consideration 
and adjudication. But in all these Treaties the 
common formula used in this connection is th at 
in case of any dispute regarding the interp ota 
tion or application of any provisions of thom 
Treaties, it will be settled by the so-ca od 
Heads of Mission, which means the diplomatig 
representatives of the major victorious Powe; ‘. 
In other words, legal disputes, as far as the : 
Peace Treaties are concerned, will be se 
by political, instead of judicial, means. 


aa 


In one Peace ‘Treaty alone, however, tha 


with Japan, there is a clause which reads ‘i 


follows: . 
“If in the opinion of any Party to the 
present Treaty, there has arisen a dispi te 
concerning the interpretation or execution of 
the Treaty, which is not settled by reférene 
to a special claims -tribunal or by othe 
agréed means, the dispute shall, at the 
quest of any party thereto, be referred t 
decision to the International Court of Justice” 
Apart from these Peace Treaties, there see: 7 
to be an increasing number of Treaties, m tie 
jateral and bilateral, which adopt in some fe c 
or other the principle of the judicial se le 
ment of disputes concerning the interpretation 


or application of any of the provisions of tho ea 


Treaties. There is uvdoubtedly a growing 
tendency towards that direction in the case of 
conventions concluded under the auspices @ 
the United Nations. As regards bilateral treatieh 
we may cite at random as examples the Econo 2 
ic Co-operation Agreement, signed between: 
the United States and the Netherlands at The 
Hague on July 2nd, 1948; the Comme ial 
Convention signed between the Netherlands rr 
Mexico at Mexico City on January 27th, 1950 
and the Agreement relating to air service 
signed between India and the Netherlands 4 
New Delhi on May 24th, 1951. In all the 
bilateral treaties, there is a clause by whieh 
the parties accept the jurisdiction of the Inter 
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pational Court of Justice in case of disputes 
regarding the interpretation or application of 
any provisions of those Treaties. 

We finally come to the fourth and last source 
of the jurisdiction of the Court, namely, the 
so-called optional clause. We have already seen 
that the optional clause as now embodied in 
Article 36, paragraph 2, is the voluntary ac- 
ceptance by an individual State of the compul- 
sory jurisdiction of the Court under its own 
conditions. 

There are at present 32 States which have, 
by making their own declarations, accepted the 
compulsory jurisdiction of the International 
Court of Justice. Of these 32 States, two are 
pot yet Members of the United Nations but 
are parties to the Statute of the Court. They 
are Switzerland and Liechtenstein. The other 
30 States are Members of the United Nations. 
They include four of the five States which are 
the permanent members of the Security Council, 
namely, China, France, the United Kingdom, 
and the United States. 

Among the declarations by the 32 
States, only those of three States—Haiti, Nicar- 
agua, and Paraguay—are unconditional. The 


made 


great majority of the declarations have certain 
common factors. First, they accept the jurisdic- 
tion of the Court on the basis of reciprocity. 
Even if reciprocity is not mentioned, it would 


im seem that the declaration is normally subject 


to that condition, for according to the optional 
tlause itself, a State recognizes the jurisdiction 
of the Court “in relation to any other State 
accepting the same obligation”, that is, the 
obligation to be subject to the jurisdiction of 
the Court. 

~The second common factor is the time-limit. 
With very few exceptions, the declarations fix a 
time-limit, usually 5 or 10 years, and there- 
after cither with termination or 
tubject to notice of termination. If no time- 
limit is given or if the time-limit has expired, 
the declaration may be terminated at any time, 
thless the Court is already seized of a case to 
Which the State denouncing its declaration is 


automatic 
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a party. There is a case in point. On May 
26th, 1951, the United Kingdom Government 
started a suit against Iran with regard to the 
nationalization of the Anglo-Iranian Oil Com- 
pany by the Iranian Government. The United 
Kingdom Government relied for the jurisdiction 
of the Court upon a declaration deposited by 
Iran with the Secretariat of the League of 
Nations on October 2nd, 1930 (which declara- 
tion, under the terms of the Statute of the 
Court annexed to the Charter of the United 
Nations, is deemed to be acceptance of its 
jurisdiction). On July 9th, 1951, when the 
Anglo-Iranian Oil Company Case was. still 
proceeding, the Iranian Government sent a 
telegram to ghe Secretariat of the United 
Nations denouncing the declaration it had 
made. This denunciation was invalid as far as 
the case pending before the Court was con- 
cerned. It was on other grounds that the Court 
finally found itself without jurisdiction in the 
case. 

Another condition which is frequently though 
not invariably comtained in the declaration is 
that the disputes ovet which the Court may 
exercise jurisdiction must relate to facts or 
situations subsequent to the date of the declara- 
tion. In other words, many States exclude 
from the compulsory jurisdiction of the Court 
those disputes which relate to facts or situations 
that had arisen before the declaration was 
made. j 
Besides these common factors, there is one 
particular condition which is contained in — 
several declarations, and which has been the 
subject of some criticism among international 


' jurists. This condition is of two different types: 


one is based on Article 15, paragraph 8, of 
th: Covenant of the League of Nations; the 
others is based on Article 2, paragraph 7, of 
the Charter of the United Nations. The declara- 
tions of the United Kingdom, Canada, Australia, 
the Union of South Africa, and India exclude 
from the compulsory jurisdiction of the Court 
disputes with regard to questions which by 
international law fall exclusively within the 
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jurisdiction ‘of the State making the declaration. 
This is the first type. 

The other type of the condition in question 
is in this form: This declaration does not apply 
to disputes with regard to matters which are 
essentially within the domestic jurisdiction of 
the Government making the declaration as 
determined by that Government. This kind of 
condition is to be found in the declarations of 
France, Liberia, Mexico, Pakistan and the 
United States. 

Though this latter form of condition may 
seem to defeat the very purpose of the declara- 
tion, it has not been actually invoked in prac- 
tice, and there is reason to believe that it will 
never be invoked without weighty reasons. But 
once it is invoked, it is difficult to see how 
the Court can determine, from an objective 
point of view, whether the question before it 
is actually within the domestic jurisdiction of 
the defendant State. 

If the judicial settlement of international 
disputes is to be encouraged and developed, 
one cannot but deprecate that kind of condi- 
tion under which any attempt to seek an im- 
partial opinion may be resisted on the plea of 
domestic jurisdiction as subjectively determined. 
As long, however, as the compulsory jurisdic- 
tion of the International Court of Justice is 
left to individual States to accept or to reject, 
as long as individual States have freedom of 
choice between being subject to the decision of 
the Court and completely ignoring its existence, 
it must be admitted that every State may pre- 
scribe whatever condition it pleases for the 
acceptance of its jurisdiction. And prescribing 
conditions for the acceptance of the Court’s 
jurisdiction is, at any rate, much better than 
refusing to be subject to its jurisdiction under 
any conditions. 

So much for jurisdiction in contentious cases. 
The International Court is also competent to 
give advisory opinons on legal questions. Such 
advisory opinions may be requested by the 
General Assembly or the Security Council of 
the United Nations, or its specialized agencies. 
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Up to now all the requests for advisory opi nig 
General Assembly 
While the decisions of the Court in contentioy 


have emanated from the 


proceedings are called judgements and 
binding force upon the parties, the result q 
the deliberations of the Court 


proceedings is nothing more than an opi . 
which only serves as a guide to the of 1 
the opinion and which has 4 


requesting 
binding force in law. 

' However, even though an advisory opi 
has no binding force in law, the Court 


find it necessary to consider the request f 


an advisory opinion in the light of those 


of procedure which are applicable to conte 
tious cases. The Permanent Court of Intern 
tional Justice declined to give an opinion up 
the request from the Council of the Le gu 
of Nations regarding the Szatus of Easten 
Carelia. The question on which the advi ony 


opinion was sought was whether certain 

visions in the Treaty of Peace between Fin 

and Russia (Treaty of Dorpat signed on Qe 
ber 14th, 1920) and the annexed Declarati 
of the Russian Delegation constituted eng: 
ments of an 
placed Russia under an obligation to Finla 


The Court found that there was actually 


controversy between Finland and Russia, 
that answering the question would be equi 
lent to deciding the dispute between the part 
The Court reiterated the principle ‘*well 


lished in international law that no State at 
without its consent, be compelled to submitifs 
disputes with other States either to mediati@ 
or to arbitration, or to any other kind of f : 


ic settlement.” The Court went on to sayt 


being a Court of Justice, it “‘cannot, even j i 


giving advisory opinions, depart from the 

tial rules guiding its activity as a Court.” — 
~ Both the Permanent Court of Internati 
Justice and the International Court of Ju 


have again and again stated as a princisllll 
law that the Court’s jurisdiction depends @ 


the will of the parties. Only last month 
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in advisoy 


mae 
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international character, whic 






15th, 1954), in its Judgment -in the Case 9 


ae aes, an — - Eee EL) 








Opini 
sSCMDIy, 


-the Monetary Gold Removed {rom Rome in 
‘1943, the International Court held that “the 





tenti Court can only exercise jurisdiction over a State 
dha with its consent.”” No consent, no jurisdiction. 
sult This is the present state of law. 
advisoml © But international law, like most other ‘sys- 
Opinigll tems born of human activity, is not stagnant, 
= OfgM put in the process of continuous development. 
has It was certainly a long step forward from ap- 
pealing to brutal force in case of an interna- 
opinial tional controversy to accepting arbitration for 
rt ME the settlement of such a controversy. It was 
‘est MW again a momentous forward step from giving 


‘© tui consent to international arbitration for the set- 
tlement of a particular case by a_ tribunal 
specially set up as a result of diplomatic negotita- 
tions to giving consent in advance to settle- 
ment of all legal disputes by an International 
Court of Justice permanently established, and 
far more independent than an arbitral tribunal. 
It will indeed be an epoch-making event if the - 
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a, 

equi’ 

parti heoretically, the birth of a new Asia pre- 
l est qT supposes the birth of new Asians and is, 
te ¢ _ therefore, the responsibility of every Asian. 
>mit ii But, as a matter of fact, owing to differences 
-diat in subjective and objective conditions, such a new 


f pace birth is likely to begin with one or two countries 





nations of the world will one day, by unanimous 
agreement, invest the present International 
Court of Justice or a future international court 
with such judicial authority as will enable it 


- to summon any State, irrespective of its own 


will, to answer any complaint that may be 
brought against it by another State— be it a 
complaint of aggression or a complaint of the 
non-performance of a financial obligation. When 
the optional clause is replaced by a principle 
of law under which the Court may automatically 
exercise its jurisdiction in all legal disputes 
against all States, when that day comes, rule 
of law among. nations will have truly been 
attained. When that day comes, world peace 
will be maintained, not necessarily by armies 
and navies and air forces, much less by nuclear 
or thermonuclear weapons, but in the largest 
measures, by a group of impassive jurists ad- 
ministering justice in an impartial and objec- 


- 


tive manner. “ 


A Friend's Advice to the Japanese People 


By Hsu Fu-kwan 


of. view, the birth of a new Asia through the 
birth of a new Japan seems to involve fewer 
difficulties and promise quicker results. 
Unfortunately, however, judged by what I 
know of the Japanese character, . it ‘is rather 
doubtful whether Japan could shoulder that 





ay thi which take the lead and serve as the backbone of a great responsibility, It might well be that, as 
ven iim few Asia. Jawaharlal Nehru of India has been the bitter lessons of the past decades have shown, 
: CSR consciously secking to take such a lead in a powerful and strong Japan might prove to 
bea fécent years; the Philippines may also qualify be a stumbling block to the birth of a new 
ation for that leadership after the peaceful transfer Asia and be the undoing of Japan: herself. The 
Justi@® of political power from one administration to Japanese people themselves should do some 
iple @m another as a result of the national elections of searching of the heart to see if there might 
nds @m last year. But judged from a realistic point not be any justification for those fears. Ruling 
J um “This is the English version of an article which Mr. Hsu Fu-kwan wrote in Chinese for a Japanese ee The New 
‘as WE Asia Monthly, edited by Professor Hsinzo Ono of Meiji University, Tokyo, Japan. . : 
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out the use of diplomatic or polite language in 
discussing such a momentous question, I should 
like to offer some friendly advice to the Japa- 
nese people in my capacity as a friend of. theirs. 
The most conspicuous virtue of the Japanese 
as a nation is their love for whatever is good. 
As Mencius puts it, **To love the good is 
better than anything else in the world.” This 
love for whatever is good lies at the root of 
the achievements of the Meiji reforms. In the 
centuries before the Meiji Restoration, owing 
to contacts with China, Japan assimilated ele- 
ments of Chinese civilization and, through 
China, those of Indian civilization. The scale, 
speed, and degree with which she assimilated 
them far surpassed any similar attempt by any 
other nation. Likewise, her assimilation of 
Western civilization since 1868 has been but 
a natural development of the Japanese love 
for whatever is good. To expend all of one’s 
life force in the pursuit of whatever is good 
° and identify one’s life with it thoroughly and 
completely would have been difficult enough 

for an individual, and much more so for a nation. 

In this respect the Japanese should be rightly 
proud of themselves, and should not, out of a 












ed development of the greatest of their virtues. 

The most conspicuous weakness of the Japa- 
nese as a nation is not what people generally 
call imitation and the lack of creative power, 
or the consequent effacement of selfhood due 
to excessive addiction to imitation. All these are 
neither here nor there, Personally, I am in- 
clined to believe that the real weakness of the 
Japanese people’s character lies in their inability 
to share their love for whatever is good with 
others. To “share” includes the ideas of en- 
couraging, working in concert with, and help- 
ing others to attain what one considers to be 
desirable. The best example of sharing with 
others one’s love of whatever is good is found 
in the last chapter of The Book of History, 
which says: *‘Whatever merit others may have 
should ‘be cherished as if it were our own. 
Whatever wisdom we find and love in others 
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questionable national pride, hinder the continu- - 












should be cherished as if it had come fre 
our own mouths. Only thus can we get ale 
with the world!” This passage shows that t 
spirit of sharing with others one’s love 





whatever is good is looked upon as of eq al 


- 
ae 


importance in Chinese civilization with the 
spirit of loving whatever is good... It also shows 





“aa 


that he who loves whatever is good will cen 


tainly share his love with others, for the one is 
inseparable from the other. 
the Japanese as a’ nation have not been able 
to combine the two aspects of one and he 
same spirit in a happy union: they themsel ‘ 
love whatever is good, but do not care to shage! 
their love for the good with others; nay, they. 
may even go in the very opposite direction, © 

Let me give a couple of none too trivial, 
illustrations to prove my point. When I was 
studying in the Japanese Military College yeas 
ago, the Japanese instructors were uniforn ' 
rather reserved towards the Chinese student. 
with regard to thé subjects taught. We te ‘ 
the same course on Military Strategy with the 
Japanese boys, but we were not given the same 
instructional materials. When the lecture note 
were printed and offered for sale to the Ja a 
nese boys, we were not allowed to buy th m, | 
Though a few Chinese students finally succe | 
in buying some of those lecture notes by Daye 
ing more money for them, and though, on 
secretly reading them over,*I found them @) 
be much better than what was handed out cy 
us Chinese students, their contents were, judged 
by modern standards, of the ordinary sort 
did not touch on any secrets of national defense 
This system of differential instruction was ot 
confined to the Military College, nor to mp 
class. It was applicable to all Chinese student 
receiving military education in Japan. om 
sequently, all mildly patriotic Chinese stude i i 
in Japan were anti-Japanese. The fact as 
that the Japanese: did not wish so to, educate 
the Chinese that the latter would not want to 
fight Japan. y 
wished so to educate the Chinese that the latter 
would be forced to fight Japan sooner or late 
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Unfortunately, | 


































On the contrary, they simpy 
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but would be inferior to the Japanese in fight- 
ing power. Such an approach, though border- 


ing: on the ridiculous, was adopted by the 
‘overwhelming majority of the Japanese people. 
One of my neighbors, who had studied medi- 
cine in one of the Japanese Imperial Universi- 
ties, once told me a bit of his mind. ‘When 
the British and Americans come to China to 
teach ines to Chinese students,’ he said 


with a sigh, ‘*tthey do a thorough job of it, 
» go that all good doctors in China are either 
British- or American-educated, The Japanese 
have also educated large numbers of medical 
personnel in China, Korea, and Formosa; Korea 
and Formosa, in particular, may be described 
as falling within the sphere of influence of 
Japanese medicine. But the medical personnel 
they have educated can only’ serve as assistants 
or instructors and have no high standing among 
the medical profession. This is a great failure 
of Japan's cultural policy.”” Though my friend 
thinks of it as,a failure on the part of Japan, 
the Japanese themselves may have a different 
idea and think of it a§ a signal success. 

I was once asked by a Japanese friend: **Why 
are the British- and American-educated Chinese 
students so active? Why are the Yapanese- 
educated ones so inactive, in spite of their 
numerical strength?’’ I remember that, in 
teply to those questions, I merely smiled and 
said that it must.be due to political reasons. 
But I think the most fundamental reason is 
to be found in the refusal of Japanese ‘“‘experts 
on China,’ and of Japanese individuals having 
dealings with China, to cooperate wholeheartedly 
and sincerely with Chinese students returned 
from Japan on the cultural plane. Many Japa- 
Rese individuals who are engaged in work in 
China pay lip service to Sino-Japanese friendship 
and associate with the Chinese merely for the 
sake of temporary. convenience and as a matter 
of expediency. That is why most of the Japa- 
aese-educated Chinese tend to think that to asso- 
ciate with the Japanese would not only be 
profitiess, but would also lay themselves open 
to dishonorable suspicions. This is the ac- 
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cumulated impression which. decades. of history 
have left to us of Japan in the cultural sphere. 
As to the political relations of the past be- 
tween Japan and China, we Chinese may be 
pardoned for forgetting them, but not the 
Japanese. To put it in.a nutshell, it may be 
said that it was a basic assumption of the 
Japanese Empire to predicate her own greatness 
upon the Weakness, anarchy, and even downfall 
of her neighbor. Whenever there was an addi- 
tional ray of hope for China, . Japan would , 
show a greater determination to encroach upon 
China's sovereign rights. This Japanese at- 
titude may be aptly illustrated by another 
passage from the same chapter of The Book 
of History, from which I have just quoted. 
‘Whatever merit others may have would be 
hated with all the jealous ferocity that you 
can command...That is the way to set the 
whole world against you!” Herein is..to be 
found the basic cause of the Tsinan Incident 
of 1928, the Mukden Incident of September 
18, 1931, and the Marco Polo Bridge Incident of 
July. 7, 1937. As a result, not only was China 
unable to devote her energies to natioaal re- | 
construction, but even. Japan herself had to 
undergo the humiliations of a military defeat. 
Hence The Book of History concludes.that he 
who is jealous, of another for having made 
good ‘will not be able to keep his children 
and people out of harm’s way. How dangerous, 
indeed!"’ That is an old lesson garnered fram 
one of the Chinese classics which it behooves 


the Japanese people to note and. reméember. 


The Japanese inability to share their. love 
for whatever is. good with others, or their 
jealousy of others for having made good, has 
been manifested in the post-war period in two 
directions and has contributed to the post-war 
confusion and hardships in Japan. One mani- 
festation is the anti-American sentiments fanned , 
up by Japanese liberals and rightist elements. 
It would be understandable if Japanese leftists 
should be anti-American; it would be even 
understandable if the Japanese should be critical 
of American policy towards Japan. But the 
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universality and ferocity of anti-American senti- 
ments among Japanese liberals and rightist 
elements cannot be adequately explained except 
by reference to the peculiar frame of mind in 
which the Japanese find themselves in the post- 
war period. Whether the question is considered 
from the viewpoints of Japan's fundamental 
political interests, her geographical situation, 
or her economic condition, I refuse to believe 
that anti-Americanism is the correct line for 
Japanese liberals and rightist elements to follow. 
But Japanese public opinion often takes an ex- 
traordinary view of Japano-American relations 
and of world relations, so that Japanese na- 
tional policy is always in a state of flux under 
the surface and no stability can be counted 
upon. I do not think that this is due to any 
lack of knowledge and foresight on the part 
of the Japanese. I rather think that whatever 
knowledge and foresight they have have been 
obscured by their peculiar psychology of the 
moment. 

Another manifestation of the same tendency 
is making itself increasingly felt in Japanese 
society. I have always admired the Japanese 
people’s love of knowledge, their orderliness, 
and their respect for their teachers. But among 
Japanese college and university students today, 
a tendency to pull down and destroy seems to 
be stronger than their desire for self-better- 
ment. Love of knowledge is on the wane, 
and affection between teacher and student is 


becoming rarer and rarer. Everybody is fully 


charged with pent-up emotions and filled with | 


discontents. Like naughty little children, these 
malcontents are intent upon destroying what- 
ever they can lay their hands upon, and, 
again like naughty little children, never stop 
to consider the consequences. This is really a 
most deplorable situation. 

One of my friends who had recently come 
back from the United Srates via Japan told 
me what he had seen on his trip from Tokyo 
to Sentai, where his alma mater is situated. 
‘Japan has changed,” he lamented. ‘*My 
alma ‘mater does not look like her former self 
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before the war. The confusion on the train 













from Tokyo to Sentai is worse than the situa. C 
tion on trains from Taipei to Taichung,” b 
Things like these are but manifestations of’ 
the general tendency to destroy and pull down, 8 
When the refusal to share with others one's Ja 
love for whatever is good is turned -to the M 
domestic scene, there is developed an attitude as 
of hostility towards society. Anyone who en. of 
tertains such an attitude tends do look with Ja 
contempt upon all things which he cannot call » fo 
his own, and to pull down everything “which lat 
he cannot subdue and dominate. In this way, efi 
the Japanese people’s inability to share with thi 

cou 


others their love for whatever is good is now 
turned against their original basic spirit of 
loving whatever is good and has contributed 
to the creation of more confusion and chaos in 
addition to the sabotaging activities of the 
Communists and has delayed the _ political, 
economic, and social development of Japan. It 
is only natural that many Asian countries 
should be afraid of Japan's recovery and dare 
not cooperate with her for fear of unpredictable 











consequences. 
It has been a common practice in the post 


war years for the Japanese to advertise their 
poverty before foreigners, It is true that the 
war has destroyed a strong and great Oriental 
Others would be able to understand 






















Empire. 
if the Japanese purposely parade their own Tent 
poverty in order to encourage themselves feren 
greaten exertions, or to strengthen their imprc 
bargaining position in Japano-American diplo § “titici 
matic negotiations. But they should never adver dealin 
tise their poverty before other Asians. For § %¥gge: 
among the Asians the Japanese are surely -» (1) 
much better off than the rest. In Asia, Japaa the U 
must learn first to give and then to reap the (2) 
fruits of giving; she must first help before she "axe: 
can hope for help from other countries. That Are 
is, at least, the attitude which she should take § *Pfctis 
in spiritual and cultural matters. That # develo, 
what we may call the Oriental spirit of shat deserve 
ing one’s love for whatever is good with other& — 
hos 


It is only in this way that a new Asia maj 
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be born through the birth of a new Japan. 
Only with the birth of a new Asia can there 
be birth of a genuinely new Japan. 

' The Japanese are expecting much of them- 
selves; Asia is also expecting much of the 
Japanese. The brilliant achievements of the 
Meiji Restoration have redounded to the glory 
as much of all Asians and colored peoples as 
of the Japanese themselves. But owing to the 
Japanese people's inability to share their love 
for whatever is good with their neighbor, the 
latter has been a victim rather than a.ben- 
eficiary of those glorious. achievements... On 
this point the Japanese should have enough 
courage to make a critical re-appraisal of their 


past records. 

Be it said, however, that among the few Jap- 
anese friends I am: privileged to know, there 
is not only a surfeit of the Japanese people's 
innate love for whatever is good, but also the 
same measure of the complementary spirit of 
sharing that love with other persons. It may 
be that my observations as recorded in the 
foregoing paragraphs fall quite beside the mark. 


. It may. also be that wise and enlightened Jap- 


anese individuals have already made a critical 
re-appraisal of their past. records and have 
emerged from it chastened and ready for newer 
tasks and responsibilities. ; 


The Current Exchange Rate of the 
New Taiwan Currency 


By Shi-fu Wang 


A ttention as to the local economic affairs 


has recently been focussed on the cur- 
reat foreign exchange problem. Despite dif- 
ferences of opinion among experts on how to 
improve the sjtuation, there, is a common 
ctiticism ‘on the existing exchange system and 
dealings in foreign exchange. The various 
suggestions made may.be summarized as follows: 
(1) The current exchange rate of N. T. for 
the U. S. Dollar should be readjusted. 
(2) The current control system should be 
relaxed, either totally or partially. 
_ Are these suggestions right as to their re- 
spective workability in ‘relation to the economic 
development of Taiwan? It is a question that 


deserves serious consideration. We are here 


concerned with the first point only. 
Those who contend that the exchange rate 
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should be readjusted protest against the over- 
valuation of our exchange. To them, the cur- 
rent exchange rate is likely to curtail our ex- 
port on the one hand and, on the other, to 
bring about the difference between the exchange 
rate and the free market price of the’ U. S. 
Dollar here, which ‘constitutes a loss to ex- 
porters in general. So far, most of the ex- 
portation has been subsidized by the Govern- 
ment to the advantage of exporters and some 
importation. such as the import of cultural 
equipment for the newly-founded missionary 
university has been permitted to be settled at 
20 to 1, It is ummecessary, they suggest, to 
maintain the existing quotation equivalent to 
the certificate, price, N.T.$15.65 for one U. S. _ 
Dollar. Moreover, owing to the fact that im- 
porters in general are subject. to a 20% De- 
fense Tax and that some of them who are 
not entitled to have claim to exchange  settle- 
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to obtain 
are entitled to 


ment must pay 25% commission 


certificates from those who 
have and willing to yield, so what they pay 
for the exchange settlement should be so cal- 
culated as to add 20% Defense Tax plus 25% 
commission to the of the cer- 
In total, the- cost of the ‘settlement 
would amount to about N.T.$23 instead of 
N.T.$15.65. On the basis of the above-stated 
facts, the exchange rate should be lowered to 


original price 


tificate. 


a‘ figure nearer to the free market price of one 
U.S. Dollar to approximating N.T.$27 presently. 

Normally speaking, the export problem is a 
complex of which the exchange rate, in some 
cases, may be regarded as a component part. 
With reference what 
makes us feel the overvaluation of N. T. in 
terms of the U. S. Dollar is apparently the 

Dollar 
external 


to our existing case, 


dearer free market price of the U. S. 
and the recent dowfi-swing of the 
market. Either of the two phenomena would 
indicate that the N. T. has been over-valuated. 
The argument of these critics is obviously 
based upon the so-called Theory of Purchasing 
Power Parity. 

To ascertain whether our current exchange 
has been over-valuated or not, we ‘have first 
to discuss briefly the actual applicability of 


the Parity Theory. 


I] 


The Parity Theory holds that a rate of ex- 
change between two countries will approximate 
getieral price levels. 
The same may be expressed in terms of the 


conforming to the. 


the ratio between their 


external purchasing power 
internal purchasing power of the two currencies. 
A rudimentary form of the theory was held 
as early as 1802 by Henry Thornton, a member 
of Parliament and a Director of the Bank of 
England. Later on, the same view was taken by 
John Wheatley, David Ricardo and Alfred Mar- 
shall. In 1918, this conception was developed into 
the Parity Theory by G. Cassel. It is not hard to 


explain the cause for the development of the. 
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theory. The Napoleonic Wars and the War of 
1914-1918 resembled each other in that 2 num 
ber of belligerent countries had inconvertible — 
currencies, inflated to various dimensions, — 
The only difference was that, in the former 
case, the inflationary effect upon the foreign 
exchanges became manifest during the war, 
while, in the latter, the war itself witnessed 
the official control of foreign exchange, and 
not until after this was relaxed, did the full 
effect of currency depreciation make itself felt 

on the foreign exchanges. The. exchanges be 
came disorganized, rates shifting from day to 

day in a manner out of keeping with previous 
experience. In. both cases, economists sought 
theoretical explanation of the question how 
foreign exchanges were regulated under incom 
vertible money conditions. 

From this historical background, 
come to an understanding that if the theory 
is sound its applicability is premised on two 
first, the existence of inflated in. 


we may 


conditions: 
convertible money and, second, of a free ex 
change system. But the theory itself is not a 
satisfactory one, because it lays stress on the 


' coricept of the general price level. So if such 


a level cannot reflect exactly the actual changes 
of the market, then the theory would hardly | 
hold water. If the price of commodities cam 
not become an independent factor affecting 
the exchange rates, then the theory ‘would be 
unable to prove the causal relationship it 
stands for. It can hardly escape this dilemma, 
Il i 

Blind to the controlled exchange system 
now prevailing, students of the Parity Theory 
here further condemn the mistake of calcula 
tion in applying the principle to the case. under 
Their judgment that the N. & 
exchange has been over-valuated does not 
logically depend upon a comparison berweea 
the general price levels of the United Sta 
and Taiwan, but on the change in the free 
market price of the U.S. Dollar here, 
Whether such price should be looked upon a 


investigation. 
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the natural rate or the market rate of ex- 
change, none of them can say with cerfainty. 
If it were the natural rate, it could serve, it 
js granted, as a means to measure the ap- 
preciation or depreciation of N. T. exchange. 
As a rule, the natural rate, as- differentiated 
from the market rate, is independent of the in- 
fluence of changes in the supply and demand 
of the market. But that price is actually af- 
fected by market fluctuations. In Taiwan, the 
only rate that can be reckoned as the market 
rate is the one indicated by the certificate 
price. Under the exchange control system, 
together with the government-owned  enter- 
prises, the supply of U. S. Dollar exchange is 
at the disposal of the government, while the 
demand for-it is subject to official control. 
Furthermore, since the provision of commercial 
procurement by the counterpart fund, the 
equilibrium of the balance of trade has been 
doubly secured. So, even though there is a 
rate commonly taken as the market rate, we 
have no fear of its fluctuation. Being neither 
the natural nor the market rate, the free 
market price of the U.S. Dollar is a very 
unusual phenomenon having little relationship 
to the balance of trade. The existence of 
such a price and its fluctuation must be ex- 
plained by other causes, For instance, accord- 
ing to official reports in November, 1950, 
the export settlement amounted to US$12,236,- 
636.95 while the import settlement amounted 
to. US$8,137,856.22, the excess in our favor 
being, in round numbers, US$4,000,000. Nor- 
mally speaking, the free market price of the 
U. S. Dollar should have been. lowered, or at 
least remained unaltered. On the contrary, 
we did see, in the same month, the sudden 
upsurge of the free market price of the U. S, 
Dollar. Since then, the ,tendency has not 
changed. We are here not concerned wich 
the causes of the fluctuation of that price. 
Suffice it to say that the appearance. of such 
fluctuation does not show the. over-valuation 
of. our exchange, but the maladjustment of 


the exchange scrimp system as well as the 
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existence of highly. speculative activities in the 
U. S. Dollar. 

Let us push our argument a little further 
by taking for granted that the fluctuation. of 
the U. S. Dollar has been due to over-valua- 
tion. Then is it possible to get rid of or to 
Iessen the fluctuation. by readjusting the of- 
ficial quotation or the certificate price nearer 
to the U. S. Dollar price? Am instance may 
be cited as an answer. In April, 1951, when 
the U.S, Dollar was around N.T.$17, in order 
to stabilize it, the competent authorities. tried 
to readjust the certificate price down to N.T.$ 


15.65. But no sooner was the readjustment — 


made than the U. S. Dollar jumped to N.T.$ 
20. Past experience tells us that the official 
quotation always fails to keep pace with the 
advance of the free. market price. Even 
though we attempt to lower the quotation 
below the free market price, it would be 
hopeless to control the latter. This again ex- 
plains the lack of connection between the 
price fluctuation and any alleged over-valua- 
tion. 

‘To argue for the over-valuation of the NiT. 
currency on the ground of lower external 
price level is. not. withc-t theoretical merit. In 
his ‘Tract’ and ‘Treatise,” J. M. Keynes 
tried to verify the Parity Theory by arguing ~ 
that if-the price levels that were taken. into 
account were those of commodities entering 
into international trade, then the theory was 
‘little more than a truism.” Those commodi- 
ties are the exports from different countries, 
and external price represents exactly the price 
of exports, But our. students of the Parity 
Theory only: look at the downward tendency 
of the external market.. They never compare 
the external price with the price of our ex- 
ports, and then jump to.the conclusion that 
the N. T. exchange has been over-valuated. 
Out of the general price level of _Taiwai, the 
export price index is far lower than the im- 
port price. index, Therefore, to estimate the 
rate. of ‘our: exchange by the ratio of the ex- 
ternal price to our export price, instead of our 
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general price, cannot be expected to produce 
the same results. Even if, through such a 
method of calculation, we still find that our 
rate is too high, it still does not prove that 
the curtailment of our export has been due to 
- over-valuation of the N. T. exchange. For the 
existing international situation is so complicat- 
ed that the external price is subject to a vari- 
ed range of noneconomic influences, and the 
production problem of Taiwan itself is not a 
simple one. We have to find out why our 
exports cannot be quoted at competitive prices 
on the external market. Is our technique of 
production up to the international standard? 
Is the administration of our enterprises in ac- 
cordance with economical principles? Unless 
we are assured that our conditions of produc- 
tion measure up to the latest tests of effi- 
ciency, there is no room for the argument 
that the exchange rate should be held respon- 
sible for the difficulties of our export. So 
even though the Keynesian theory itself is cor- 
rect, we have to gird ourselves against the 
danger of putting shoes on the wrong feet. 

I have tried to show that neither the free 
market price of the U.S. Dollar’ nor the ex- 
ternal price level can prove the over-valuation 
of our exchange, but not that there is not the 
When 
a currency reaches the condition of inflation, 


least indication of over-valuation at all. 


internally it is depreciated and there would be 
no exception externally: This is a truism. But 
the questions we have to bear in mind are: (1) 
Is our exchange still over-valuated after the 
rate have been readjusted, for the past féw 
years, from five to one down to the current 
certificate price level (plus the Defense Tax 
or subsidies)? (2) Provided that the present rate 
is still too high, should it be further readjusted 
for the sake of our exports? 


IV 


Regarding the first’ question, our main dif- 
' ficulty lies in the lack of a basis upon which 
the value of our currency can be fixed. Gen- 
erally speaking, the value of a paper money, 
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according to some authorities, lies in its pur 
chasing power. But, in whatever case, there 
is a definite basis for fixing the initial value 
of a currency. For instance, notwithstanding 
the fact that the Pound Sterling and the Dollar 
Currency are both paper money and even un- 
convertible, the basis of their value is derived 
from the Gold Pound and the Gold Dollar 
respectively. In the gold standard epoch, the 
reason why a Pound contained gold metal wei. 
ghing 113.0016 grains and a Dollar weighing 
23.22 grains was due to the metallic content of 
a silver Pound and a silver Dollar in terms 
of the ratio between silver and gold. And 
from the ratio between the gold metallic content 
of the Pound and the Dollar, the exchange be. 
tween the two was fixed at the rate of 1:4.8665, 
When the Pound is depreciated, it results in 
the ratio being shifted downward to 1:2.80, 
This fact the currency theory cannot deny. [It 
has to take for granted that when the gold 
price in terms of a curreficy is at par, the 
price level is in unity, -i.e., equal to 1. Then 
with the relative changes in the quantity of cur. 
rency and in price, the fluctuation of the purchas- 
ing power of the currency is calculated. When 
the price level is greater then 1, the currency 
is thus depreciated; when less than 1, appre 
ciated, or over-valuated. The same is true of 
the exchange rate. Suppose, at the time when 
the Pound is able to maintain a ratio of 1% 
4.8665 with the Dollar exchange, its rate equals 
1. The Pound exchange become depreciated, 
if the rate is less than 1. This “1” is ‘the 
standard with which we measure the extend 
to which a currency is depreciated. 

The New Taiwan currency is so “new” that 
it lacks any conventional basis as its standard 
of account. It is not the offshoot of our’ n& 
tional currency, because, by the time of the 
Taiwan monetary reform, the national currency 
was on the verge of collapse. Nor can it be 
based on the currency of Taiwan before the 
Restoration because the old Taiwan money wal) 
attached to the Japanese yen. So, for our exchange 
with the U.S. Dollar, there is lacking a definite’ 
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norm of valuation. The regulations laid down 
by the Money Reform Bill did not make clear 
the basis of calculation for foreign exchange 
purposes. We do not know why, internally, 
the gold price in terms of N. T. was fixed at 
N. T. $280 and, externally, one U.S. Dollar 
at N. T. $5. Discounted at gold price, our ex- 
change was obviously over-valuated, because, 
with the official gold price of $35 per ounce 
in the United States, the rate of our exchange 
should have been 8:1, or with the market price 
of gold in the United States. at $50. per ounce, 
the rate should have been 5.6:1. We have there- 
fore good reason to say what viewed in the 
‘light of the Regulations Governing the Issuance 
of the New Taiwan currency our exchange was 
then overvaluated. Now let us see how much 
the over-valuation was in mid-June, 1949, 

In principle, although our currency is not 
gold standard, we still can reduce 


based on a 
its value to gold price, not only because the 
latter is rélatively stable, but also because gold 
js still the basis of the international money 
market and, at the same time, the U.S. Dollar 
ison the gold standard. In estimating the value 


of our money in terms of gold price, we should 
refer to the following factors: (1) Hongkong 
gold price and (2) the cost of gold production 
in Taiwan. As regards the first factor, owing 
to the scarcity of gold, precaution should be 
taken against its possible outflow to Hongkong 
if our price is lower than the prevailing Hong- 
kong price. In June, 1949, the Hongkong price 
of pure gold cost H. K. $346 (discounted in 
terms of the price of Hongkong gold bar which 
contains 0.945 metallic quality) which,in terms 
of N. T., should be N. T. $325 per J 

the same period, the price per ounce of pure 
gold in Taiwan was N. T. $283 (discounted in 
terms of 0.991 Taiwan bullion), much lower 
than the former. Actually, the cost of produc- 
tion per ounce of pure gold produced in Taiwan 
in the same period was N. T. $281. Adding 
20% normal remuneration, the price per ounce 
should have been N. T. $337.20, just a little 
higher than the Hongkong price. Discounted at 
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unce. In’ 


the American official price of gold, the then 
rate of exchange should have been 9.7:1. Now 
with this rate as the basis, as a consequence of 
N. T. inflation, how much should the exchange 
be depreciated today? To answer this, one may 
ask how much is the N. T. inflated now. 
Some maintain that our currency has not been 
inflated on thefipvnd that the quantity of 
trade and output h s increased in proportion to 
the increase in note issue. But, if the equa- 
tions laid down by the Quantitative Theory are 
correct, then, in this case, the price level would ° 
not. be raised some six ‘times, according to 
official reports, the level in the currency reform 
period in 1949. The rise of commodity price 
may be explained by means of real causes, such 
as changes in the demand and supply of the 
market. But the price movement consequent 
upon such causes would present a curve smoother 
than the movement resulting from monetary 
cause. Furthermore, if we make a comparison 


between the trade and production indices with 


mid-June, 1949 as base, then the indication of 
inflation is at once apparent. According to 
the general price index, the inflation should be - 
about six times. But this figure is inaccurate. 
In reality, no method can make such calcula- 
tions accurate. First, the general price index 
itself is not always reliable, Secondly, it is 
impossible to estimate the personal hoardings 
out of the total quantity of money. Thirdly, 
owing to the unpopularity of bill: transactions 
in Taiwan, the amount of the bill transactions 
of banks fails to reflect exactly the actual quan- 
tity of trade. Fourthly, more important is the 
impossibility of calculating the amount of money 
necessary for regular circulation on the, market 
in any period of time. So, from the quantita- 
tive aspect, it is difficult for us to ascertain 
the dégree of inflation. The same. difficulty is 
m€t in the calculation of exchange depreciation. 
Anyhow, we may be able to find out the degree 
of depreciation by the same method as used for 
estimating the value of our currency. _We may 
use the current gold price in Taiwan to assess 
the wisdom of our exchange rate. At present, 
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the cost of gold production here is, on the 
average, N. T. $800 per ounce. Adding 20% 
normal remuneration, the price per ounce of 
pure gold is N. T. $1,000. Then the current 
rate of exchange should be N. T, $28.6, i. e., 
three times as the rate in the currency reform 
If the original ratio,5:1 was not over- 

& the current cer- 


period. 
valuated, we may say that, 
tificate price, our exchange, too, is not over- 
valuated, because three times five is equal to 
15. This is the reason why, as I have said 
above, the over-valuation is not effected at the 
current rate, but was made at the beginning 
of the currency reform. 


V 


As for the second question, should we readjust 
our present rate, even though it is too high, 
for the sake of our exports? The answer will 
depend upon the influence of. depreciation on 
our foreign trade and internal price. 

In regard to our foreign trade, we may begin 
our discussion from the four elasticities postulat- 
ed by Professor Joan Robinson, namely. (1) 
the foreign elasticity of demand for exports, 
(2) the foreige elasticity of supply of imports, 
(3) the home elasticity of demand for imports, 
(4) the home elasticity of supply of exports. 

Let us recapitulate briefly what Proféssor 
Robinson has argued as to the relation of 
depreciation to the four elasticities.. On the 
export side, we are convinced that a fall in 
the exchange rate tends to increase the value 


of exports in terms of the home currency. But’ 


the increase will be smaller or greater as the 
foreign elasticity of demand is smaller or greater. 
there will be no increase in the volume of 
exports and consequently no increase in their 
value if the foreign demand is constant. On 
the other hand, if the elasticity of home supply 
is lacking, the volume of exports does not alter. 
Their foreign price is unchanged and their 
value in terms of the home currency will incre- 
ase in proportion to the fall in. the exchange 
rate. If home supply is elastic and the home 
price is constant, the foreign price will fall in 


they have to meet with a greater amount @ 








proportion to the fall of the exchange rate. Th 
fore the increase in the volume of exports a { 
thus in their home price and the fall in theig. 
foreign price will both be smaller or: greate t 
as the elasticity of the home supply is smaller 
or greater. So, if both the elasticity of the 
foreign demand and the elasticity of the home 
supply are great, the fall in the exchange rate 
will tend to increase the volume of exports s 
as to stimulate production. If the foreign de. 
mand is inelastic and the home supply has 
greater elasticity, @he consequence of deprecia: 
tion will not raise the volume of exports, but 
will tend to bring about over-production 

such commodities. A greater elasticity of foreign 
demand and a smaller elasticity of home supply 
will bring about a small increase in the volume 
of exports, and their foreign price will fall to 
a less degree than the fall in the exchange. 
rate. r 

On the import side, the value of imports in 
terms of the home curreacy will increase of 
diminish according as the elasticity of home 
demand is less or greater than unity. When home 
demand has less than unity elasticity, ¢ 
value of imports will rise higher and, when it 
has greater than unity elasticity, will fall lower, 
the greater is the elasticity of foreign supply 
A smaller or greater increase in the value 
imports due to depreciation will be greater 
smaller as the elasticity of home demand 
smaller or greater. 

Now in the case of Taiwan, the supply 
exports has but small elasticity because mos 
of our exports are raw or processed agricultural 
Moreover, on the external market 
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competitive goods, such as Cuban sugar 
Japanese tea, so the elasticity of foreign dema 
for our exports is very great. Under 
conditions, a fall in the exchange rate 
contribute to maintenance of competitive price 
with our competitors, but the increase in @ 
volume of exports will still be very limi 
On the other hand, our imports are mo 
goods necessary for our production or consump 
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tion and for which we cau find no sudstitute 


on the internal market. So the elasticity of 
our demand is very small. As may be expected 
under the circumstances, the depreciation will 
tend to raise the price of imports greater than 
the fall in the exchange rate. In such a case, 
the effect of depreciation upon imports is un- 
likely to be favorable, and the benefit accruing 
to the balance of trade from the increased 
‘value of exports may be cancelled out, or even 
outdistanced by an increased value of imports. 

The argument is incomplete without reference 
to the internal repercussions to depreciation. 
First, the dearer imported capital goods will 
’ gaise the cost of home production, the produc. 
tion of exports not excluded, so that the prices 
of all home-produced goods will correspondingly 
tise. Secondly, the imported consumer’s goods 
will become dearer resulting in greater expen- 
diture of our national income. In this regard, 
one may contend that, as the price of imports 
has already been fixed at the free market price 


of the U. S. Dollar, the readjustment of the © 


exchange rate will not result in any further 
But, unless 
we can be assured that the readjustment will 


rise in the value of the imports. 


not bring about a further rise the free market 
price of the U.S. Dollar, it will be hopeless 
to attempt to arrest the upward tendency. 
Thirdly, the rationing price of arrivals under 
the provision of the American economic aid 
will rise in proportion to the” readjustment. 
This will further raise the cost of production 
and the price of output. 
stances, our export will not be able to retain 


Under such circum- 


in the long run the advantage of dspreciation. 
Eventually, we shall be in a very awkward 
situation in dealing witlr the vicious circle of 
the exchange rate and the internal price, espe- 
cially under the remaining influence of the 
fecent inflation. The above argument compels 
the conclusion that the existing exchange rate, 
though too high, should not be readjusted. 


VI 
Now, let us discuss the central point of the 
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problem, We have to ask how the curtailment 
of our export has been brought about. Nine- 
teen fifty, the period before and after the out- | 
break of the Korean conflict, was marked by a 
higher price level on the external market, our 
export was in good condition, although the ex- 


’ change rate was fixed at 10:1. Our difficulties 


arose in‘the latter half of 1951. As a rule, 
during the downward tendency of the external 
market, the exporting countries usually take 
to a depreciation policy. . But internally, they 
endeavor, from-time to time, to improve the 
technique of production and management in 
order to produce, at the cheapest cost, goods 
of the best quality. But, in the existing condi- 
tions of production, most of our output has 
been uneconomically produced. For instance, 
the sugar enterprise has recently carried out a 
drastic action of dismissing some 6,000. men 
without reducing its. production. This proves 
that this enterprise, prior to that drastic action 
did suffer from over-employment, which fact 
Besides, 
they have so far to pay other uneconomical 
expenses due to higher freight charges and dear- 
er fertilizers and sacking, undue port charges 
and so on. This amount would account for 
some N. T. $200, 000,000, The same is the 
case for other Taiwan industries. Let us sup- 
pose that, by removing those undue expenses 
from the total cost we cen reduce 259% of the 
cost of sugar prouction and the price of sugar 
correspondingly, it will contribute to the com- 
petitive price of our sugar on the international 
market at the current exchange rate. 

As for the free market price of the U.S. 
Dollar, the existence of which has constituted 
a loss to exports, we have to investigate careful- | 
ly the causes of its fluctuation and, accordingly, 
to adopt adequate measures for' doing away 
with it.@ Then al! the secondary influences on 
export will correspondingly fall away, , 

We are aware of the danger of inflation. We 
should not fail to understand that appreciation 
is one of the means to check inflation. We can- 
not say that since our currency has been in- 


accounted for the undue wage-cost. 
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flated, our exchange should be depreciated. 
Such a conception would got only delay the so- 
lution of our export problem, but also endan- 
ger the future of the Taiwan economy. So 
before we could be assured that inflation would 


n a press release issued in June, 1954, the 

Mainland Famine Relief Committee in Tai- 
pei announced that escaping from behind the 
Bamboo Curtain during the past two years up 
to May, 1954, a total of 14,764 refugees even- 
tually reached Free China where they have 
found shelter and freedom. The refugees left 
the Chinese maimland and came to Free China 
via various countries including Hongkong Ma- 
Vietnam, and Burma. Today 
the paradise of the 


cao, Pakistan, 
Free China is not only 
Chinese people but it is also becoming a shel- 
ter for such people of other nationalities who 
have long suffered from Communist. oppres- 
sion. Since the middle of June, 1954, twelve 
Polish seamen have been granted permission to 
stay on the free soil of the Republic of China. 
In the hot-spring resort of Peitao, people have 
seen from time to time these Poles in groups 
of four or five, chatting and laughing when 
they took walks in the park. 


Choice of Freedom 


On June 17, 1954 the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs issued a statement to the effect that 
upon receipt of applications for political asylum 
from Captain Leonard Wasowski, Chi@f Officer 
Hackel .Zdzuslaw, and ten Polish officers and 
members of the crew of S/T Praca, formerly 
of the so-called *“The China Ocean Transporta- 
tion Company” of the puppet Communist Peiping 
regime, the Government of the Republic of 
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no longer be there and that existing productive 
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conditions and the exchange system would be er 
satisfactorily improved, it would hardly be pop § ni: 
sible to solve our problem by merely readjusting | rel 
the exchang rate. Bf he 
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China has, on humanitarian grounds, granted™ Ca 
them the asylum they requested. In a letter god 
addressed to the Government of the Republi¢® sai 
of China requesting political asylum, Captain & Jeay 
Wasowski of S/T Praca said that he objected afr: 
to his country being ruthlessly exploited by per 
Soviet Russia through the Polish Security Powe jeft 

lice. The Communists have acted against the 
will of the Polish people. He was tired of the 

life of constant fear and invariable injustice. T 
~The 15,000-ton oil tanker, S/T Praca, car@§ who 
rying 8,000 tons of petroleum and 1,000 tomi Chi 
of mixed strategic cargo, was captured by thei cou 
Chinese Navy on October 4, 1953 while she Sovi 
was sailing in the vicinity of the east coast &Mm Cze: 
Taiwan. During the period when the ship wae Nor 
detained at Kaohsiung, the members of the ] 
crew were treated with every consideration by abro 
the Chinese authorities. After seeing the stable end 
and pleasant life of the people in Free China #@ seek: 
compared with that of present-day Poland ru for t 
over by tyrannic Soviet masters, the twelve or o: 
members of the crew of S/T Praca, after being@ respe 
given ample time to ponder over their casgi™ emba 
have decided to ask for political asylum inter. 
Free China. EB imm 
On the morning of June 18, Captain Wasowg the c 
ski and his eleven freedom-seeking shipmatéeym office 
held a press conference at Yangmingshan. respe 
told reporters of their reasons for deserting™ prote 
Communism and choosing freedom. Captaitie Ca: 
Wasowski said that for nine years he and bis in orl 
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shipmates have personally experienced the intol- 
erable ways of life under the rule of Commu- 
nism. Upon trumped-up charges numerous 
relatives and friends of theirs were jailed and 
held incommunicado. Being loyal sons of 
their fatherland, they could no ‘longer stand 
to see their country being exploited by the 
Russians, personally they love freedom, especi- 
ally at the time when they have just come 
from the darkness of Communism to the light 
of a free country like the Republic of China. 
They hoped that their children would not 
become slaves of Soviet Russia. They described 
present-day Poland as ‘hell on earth.” Being 
Catholics, they could no longer tolerate the 
godless life under Communism. They further 
said that 90 per cent of Polish sailors would 
lave Communist Poland if they were not 
afraid of the unbearable 
persecution against members of their family 
left behind the Iron Curtain. 


General Principle 


The Polish crew members of S/T Praca 
who have sought political asylum in Free 
China have set a precedent in Far Eastern 
countries. In the course of the past two years, 
Soviet agents of the MVD, Polish diplomats, 
Czech servicemen, East German correspondents, 
North Korean fliers and others from behind 
the Iron Curtain have asked for political asylum 
abroad. It may bé observed that, before the 
end of World War II many cases of persons 
secking political asylum were individuals who, 
for the purpose of avoiding certain legal process 
or on order of arrest under the laws ‘of their 
fespective countries, asked for protection in 
embassies or legations, which are entitled, under 
international law, to certain well-recognized 
immunities from local jurisdiction. But since 
the existence of the Iron Curtain, Communist 
officers and diplomats, while representing their 
fespective states on missions abroad, have sought 
protection wherever they are stationed. 

Cases of political refugees secking asylum 
in other countries because of political persecu- 


inevitable and 
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tion in their respective countries were, it must 
be granted, not lacking before World War II. 
Leon Trotsky’s asylum in Mexico, White 
Russians’. asylum in Western Europe; the 
Americas and China, and asylum for Jews who 
were refugees from Nazi persecution are some 
of the better known cases in point. The signif- 
icance of the current wave of political refugees 
seeking asylum is to. be found in two aspects 
of the problem: (1) Most of the cases involve 
a conflict between personal liberty aud.Commu- 
nist authoritarianism and (2) Chinese ref@gees 
from Communist persecution, as far as® the 
physical movement is concerned, move merely 
from one part of the country to another where 
freedom of the individual is still respected. 

Textbooks on international Jaw devote full 
chapters to, the discussion of the subject of 
political asylum by. seeking protection in an 
embassy, legation, or consulate, but cases of the 
seeking of political asylum by diplomatic repre- 
sentatives in the territory of state to which they 
are accredited can hardly be found in historical 
records. Concerning cases of this nature, Mr. 
Green Haywood Hackworth in his Digest of 
International Law says: 

“While the question of asylum usually arises 
in connection with politica] refugees, they at 
times arise in connection with fugitives from 
justice. Persons of the latter category, fleeing 
from the pursuit of legitimate agents of the 
local government, who succeed in obtaining 
temporary shelter within an embassy, a legation 
or consulate, or aboard a foreign public vessel, 
must be either surrendered on demand or 
removed. 

“The principle of asylum is also involved in 
those cases where political or other refugees 
seck protection: in the territory of a foreign 
state. Each sovereign state, being supreme 
within its own territory, is free to give 
such persons when found therein the pro-: 
tection of its sovereignty or to expel or extra- 
dite them as its domestic policy or its interna- 
tional obligations may seem to dictate.” L. Oppen- 
heim states in his International Law: ‘*The 
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fact that every State exercises territorial sup- 
remacy over all persons on its territory excludes 
the prosecution of aliens thereon by foreign 
States. Thus, a foreign State is, provisionally 
at least, an asylum for every individual who, 
being prosecuted at home, crosses its frontier. 
In the absence of extradition treaties stipulating 
for the contrary, no State is by International 
Law obliged to refuse admission into its terri- 
tory to such a fugitive or, in case he has been 
admitted, to expel him or deliver him up to 
the prosecuting State.” 

‘The world has been divided into extremes— 
freedom and enslavement. The tendency for 
peoples who suffer from oppression behind the 
Iron Curtain to be more desirous of freedom 
and to come over to the free world, if they 
are sure that the democratic countries will take 
care of them, seems to be a growing one. We 
believe that freedom-seeking people should be 
encouraged to come out of the Iron Curtain. 


Other Notable Cases 


Some observers have pointed out that the return 
of the 14,000 Chinese anti-Communist repatri- 
ates from Korea the sole trophy of 
the action of the United Nations 
Forces in Korea. The exodus of the Chinese 
repatriates could be taken as a case of the 
mass-seeking of political asylum. These people 
had personally suffered from Communist oppres- 
sion which created in them an even stronger 
As soon as they were offered 


was 
police 


desire to be free. 
an opportunity for coming over to the UN side, 
they sought protection of the UN Forces, 
Eventually, they chose to come to Free China. 
In addition to the foregoing, the China News 
reported on August 3, 1954, that a 33-year-old 
Communist militia officer, Hsu Wen-hsi by 
name, escaped from Amoy-in a small sampan 
and defected to the Chinese garrison on Quemoy 
Island on August 1, the Army Day of the pup- 
pet Communist Peiping regime. He told re- 
porters that he was disgusted with the ‘‘bloody 
persecution under the Communist rule.” 
Another 17-year-old Chinese student, Chen 
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Tse-chun, also recently fled the Chinese m ii 












land for freedom by swimming across the Peag 





River to Macao. He called the Chinese mainl ni 
“a dark inferno with nothing but merciless op 


pression and burning hatred.” _ 


Soviet agents of MVD and diplomats hay 
also deserted Communism. On February 2, 1954 
the United Press reported from Tokyo thar 4 ' 
Russian diplomat had. surrendered to a. secny 
US intelligence’ agency. He was Yuri Rastovg 
rov, for three years a Second Secretary. in : 
Soviet Diplomatic Mission in Tokyo. Rastovorg 
broke with the Russians. on January 24, 1954) 


He had voluntarily disclosed the operation ofj 
Soviet spy ring in the Far East. 
Viadimar Petrov’s seeking of political asylum 
and the rescue of Mrs. Petrov from Soviet M vD 
in Australia had caused the Russians to ‘se e 
diplomatic relations with Australia. Vladimi 
Petrov was formerly the Soviet espionage chid 
in Australia and his wife, Evodokia, a Captai 
in the MVD, was an expert code clerk in he 
husband’s espionage apparatus in the Rus i 
Embassy at Canberra. ‘q 
Before the Australian Espionage Royal 
mission, Petrov gave evidence which dealt. f 
the general system and methods of the Sovid 
MVD ‘intelligence organization. He said ; 
during 1937 to 1938 when he was in charged 
signals in Sinkiang Province in northwest Chia 
he had personal knowledge that the 
Government had sent tanks and planes to q 
a revolt in the vicinity of Tihua, the capil 
of Sinkiang Province. oil 
In Germany, Captain Nikolai Khokhlov 
the Soviet MVD openly stated to reporters thi 
his reason for defection was ‘a conflict of hi 
acts and his conscience,”’ His wife, Yanina, 
expressed her determination that she could "% 
remain the wife of an assassin.” Therefor 
they both decided that Khokhlov must aband 8 
his assigned duty. 
Polish diplomat Dr. 
rowicz, the first alternate member of the 
Delegation to the General Assembly of # 
United Nations, asked for political asylum a 
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the United States on September-19, 1953, the 
second day after he landed in New York. The 
high-ranking Polish diplomat informed the Unit- 
ed Nations in his notice that the Polish Dele- 
gation did not represent the Polish nation and 
people. He was able to tell the world that 95 
per cent of the Polish people were opposed to 
their Communist rulers. He also suggested that 
the people behind the Iron Curtain should be 
informed of world events and’ trends so that 
they would not feel that they were forgotten. 
A few days earlier, Jan Hajdukiewiez, a 
Polish member of the Neutral Nations Inspection 
Team in Korea, asked for and received political 
asylum just before he was due to fly back to 
Communist North Korea. He is a 28-year-old 
youth. 
“Recently a group of German newspapermen— 
Heinz-Friedrich Grahner, editor of the Tribune, 
the Communist Labor Unions’ daily; Rudolf 
Ohm, chief of the printing plant of the Red- 
affiliated National Democratic’ Party; Hans 
Prottke, correspondent of the Maerkische Union, 


the weekly organ of the Communist Party in 
the ‘state of Brandenburg; and Hans Geissler, 
editor of Neue Erde, the Red farm weekly in 
East Germany —fled for freedom to West Berlin. 
They told reporters of the free world that under 
the rule of the East Berlin Communist authori- 
ties; they had no freedom to write. 


Observations 


In the past many cases of political asylum 
have occurred in Latin American countries. 
Cases of westerners seeking political asylum in 
Far Eastern countries were rare. Although the 
Soviet second secretary of the Russian Diplomatic 
Mission in Tokyo had sought political asylum 
of the United States Forces and not of the local 
authorities of Japan, the case of the twelve 
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polish crew members of S/T Praca seeking 
protection in Free China may be considered as 
the leading case of its kind in the Far East. 
Great importance should be attached to the 
present case in that it may have widespread 
ramifications. 

During the past years political refugees have 
told the free world of the darkness and suffer- 
ing behind the Iron Curtain. It is one of the 
symptoms of the frailty of human nature that 
before one loses one’s freedom, one would little 
know how much one’s freedom should be valued. 
Yet, it’ should be recognized that to ensure 
freedom and the democratic way of life is of 
the utmost importance. Peoples of the free 
world should redouble. their efforts. to safeguard 
the security of their nations, just to preserve 
freedom, if for nothing else. 

As a result of th: Geneva Conference there 
has been much talk about recognizing the pup- 
pet Communist Peiping regime. For one thing, 
policy-makers of the world should closely note 
what the political refugees have disclosed, i,e. 
the Communists have been using diplomatic 
organizations to protect their intelligence agents | 
to pursue espionage work wherever they are 
stationed. If the puppet Peiping regime is rec- 
ognized, agents of Peiping will have the right 
to hide behind the facade of diplomatic chan- 
celleries in many democratic countries of the 
world. 

What we claim to know of conditions behind 
the Iron Curtain are only generalities, surface 
observations made on guided tours and guess 
work. Communist agents dressed in diplomatic 
uniforms have every opportunity and facility to 
make on-the-spot observations at will. Enemy 
intelligence is’ an important factor in war, hot 
or cold. It doesn't take a military expert to 
know where the advantage lies. 











hen the Tang Dynasty came to an end 
Wy in the beginning of the tenth century, 
a period of utter anarchy prevailed for fifty- 
three -years. China- was divided into many 
small kingdoms which existed uneasily side by 
side with one another, each eyeing the other 
with jealousy and waiting for an opportunity 
to conquer and enlarge its own domain. This 
state of affairs lasted until 960 A.D. when 
China was once again united under the Sung 
Dynasty. 

Li Yu (937-978), the last king of South Tang, 
was born in this turbulent age. That little 
kingdom of his was founded by his grandfather, 
Li San, in 936. Li Yu was a born poet and 
was really unfit to be a ruler, especially a 
ruler in such a chaotic era, when only the 
strong and mighty could prevail and survive; 
but fate ordained him to high position. He 
succeeded his father in 962. Like many others 
before .and after him, he was a failure as a 
practical ruler, but the value of his contribu- 
tion to Chinese poetry can by no means be 
overlooked; in his hands the TJ'’su attained a 
deeper sentiment. Broadly speaking, T’zu is 
poetry, but T'zu can be sung with music and 
is generally written in praise of love and other 
human emotions. It is more natural, mare 
musical; it can express. human passions, suffer- 
ings and sentiments more movingly than poetry. 
The Tang Dynasty is known to be the golden 
era of Chinese poetry, but the demand of 
observance of forms and rules is too rigid; 
T’zu is freer, it is an emancipation from the 
rigidity of forms demanded by poetry. Though 
 ‘T’zu was not originated by Li Yu, yet through 
him it attained great beauty; he is still regarded 





Li Yu: A Chinese King-Poet 


By William Cheng 







as one of the. greatest composers of T’su in 
China. 
South Tang had already become exceedingly 



































weak before Li Yu came to the throne. During 7p, 
the reign of his father, Li Chin, who was alm™ y, 
a poet of no mean order, the policy of appease lM fe ; 
ment was first tried. Tributes were sent tM his 
the powerful Chou Dynasty in the north, thy 
South Tang sank from an independent kingdom 
to the position of a vassal state. In 960 the behj 
Sung Dynasty replaced Chou in the north, i go 1 
was this dynasty which later, unified Ching 
its reign lasted 320 years until it was con- es 
quered by the Mongols in 1280. Two yean 
later, in 962 when Li Yu came to the throng T 
the Sung army had reached the north bank of 
the Yangtze, and the situation was grave. But M. 
all Li Yu did was to.continue his fathers 01 
policy of appeasement. Again tributes in the WwW 
form of gifts of gold and other treasures were 
sent north, but appeasement could not pacify Su 
the ambition of Sung. It only made the 1] 
weakness of South Tang more apparent; it W! 
only delayed, not avoided, the inevjtable dis A 
aster which finally came in 975 when Chie 4, 
ling, (1) the capital, was taken. The Sung army In 
under Ts'ao Ping met with only half-hearted 
resistance, but Li Yu himself knew nothing wi 
about this sudden attack at all. When Chinlingt op, 
was surrounded, he was still attending OE and | 
_ listening to the preaching of Buddhist ne ing 
in a temple; he was composing a T'zu in enjoy 
palace garden when the attack began, but bem }. },, 
fore he could finish it the. capital fell and i 7p. , 
found himself a prisoner. His unfinished Tag —— 
(2) 


was written in a hurry, and the writing was 





(1) Now Nanking, 
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It begins: 


bad, owing perhaps to fear. 


Spring departs when cherries fall, 
Butterflies blissfully flit in pairs. 
On my chamber west, 

To moon cries the nightingale. 
Sadly roll I the king-nei(2) scroll, 
And part the silken curtain wide. 


Into solitude falls the deserted lane, 
Obscure is the green, mist arising...... 


The Sung Emperor later remarked that Li 
Yu could not, have been made a prisoner, had 
he ruled with the same zeal as he composed 
his poetry and 7’ zu. F 


After his capture, when ordered to leave 
behind Chinling and all that he held dear to 
go north to the court of Sung, he wrote: 


For forty years that has been my home and coun- 
try, af 

Three thousand /i over mountains and fivers 
it spread. 

Majestic palace up to heaven reach, 

On lofty trees clouded creepers hang. 

When have I known the horrors of war? 


Suddenly a captive I become, 

I begin to wither and white turns my hair, 
When forced to bid my ancestral temple 

A hurried adieu, 

At my ladies stare I in tears, 

In court farewell music ‘continuously played. 


When he was crossing the Yangtze with 
other members of the royal family, he turned 
and gazed at Chinling which’ was rapidly pass- 
ing out of sight. There he once ruled and 
enjoyed so much pleasure; now, as a captive, 
he had to lead a different kind of existence. 
The contrast was so great that he was over- 


(2) It is the finest writing paper sprinkled with gold 
dust, generally used by emperors and other persons 
of rank, 
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whelmed with remorse, and the last sight of 
his capital could not be anything but moving. 
He composed a poem: 


Both Yangtze banks my native land, 
Like a dream thirty bygone years. 
In loneliness there Wu gardens lie, 
In solitude now Chinling palaces fall. 
In clouds gonceal the distant peaks, 
And heavy is my heart! 
In rain steer the homeward sails, 
Yet unending my parting tears! 
Exiled, three hundred kinsmen and brothers 
four, . 
In profound silence each other stare. 


For more than a decade Li Yu led a luxurious 
and sensual existence; the palace was his ivory 
tower. He was innocent and pure at heart, 
Within 
the walled palace he could find no hardship 
and no poverty; he spent his hoyrs in romantic 
environs. As a king he was irresponsible; 
though he voiced constant anxiety over the 
welfare of his people, yet he never cared over 
much either for his subjects or country. On 
the other hand, as a poét, he was of the 
highest order. 


romantic and sentimental in nature. 


He, it can be said, never, even 
till the very end, faced reality squarely. He 
loved his kingly position, not because of its 
duties and responsibilities, those he cared little 
indeed; but because it provided him’ with the 
kind of life he most desired. His innocence 
of worldly affairs could be best seen in his 
T'zu im which he described without reserve 
the life he led, the dissipations he indulged 
in, and later his most intolerable sufferings— 
poverty and humiliation. When he was kept 
as a titled prisoner at the court of Sung, he 
was meanly treated by his captors. A new 
insulting title of Earl of Disobedience was 
given him, which was later changed to the 
Duke of Longshi. It was his spiritual and 
material sufferings that prompted him to write 
to his friend in Chinling that he ‘bathed in 
tears day and night.” 
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His T’zu may be divided into two periods, 
with the fall of his capital as the dividing line. 
The nature of his F’zu of the first period is 
romantic and carefree, it has a charm and 
naturalness entirely of its own. He loved 
music greatly; but if we judge by his poems 
and T’zu, wine was not his favourite pleasure, 
for the word ‘‘wine” was only mentioned oc- 
casionally, This is an interesting point, because 
almost all well-known Chinese poets of the 
past always loved wine, from which they drew 
their inspiration. -The following is ‘a poem 
composed when Li Yu was still at Chinling; 
it describes the Juxurious existence he led and 
the feast held in the palace. 


Snowlike fair ladies skin after ablution, 

In hall gracefully dance they one spring eve 
in rows. 

Flutes’ melodious pitch breaks into clouds, 

Clearly heard is the revived Nei-zs'un(3) tune. 


From whence comes this perfumed breeze? 

Overcome by wine, on balustrade music I 
joyously measure. 

Let no candles be lit when we part, 

Let horse hoofs tread in moonlight calm. 


He had Tsao-Wai for queen, who was a 
skilled dancer and able musician. When she 
died at the early age of 29, he took her sister 
as queen. 

The second period of Li Yu’s T’su begins 
with his capture and ends with his death in 
978. His T'zu of this period is full of #piritual 
torments, the desire for freedom, and the long- 
ing for his carefree life in Chinling once again. 
In fact it was his desire for freedom which 
resulted in his poisoning on his 42nd birthday. 
It is interesting to note here that in the history 
of man many kings and high officials died 
on their birthdays; because on such festive 


(3) The Neie-ts*un was a T’zu written by Li Po, but 


through years of war and anarchy its tune was 
lost. It was rescued from oblivion by Tsao-Wai, 
who rediscovered the score and had it revived. 


occasions less precaution was taken, and peog le 
were more susceptible to death by poisoning 
The T’zw of Li Yu's last three years ¢ 
more stirring; they are overhung with ¢t i 
deep shadow of tragedy; he was like a caged 
bird longing passionately for his lost freedom, 
It is through suffering and torment that grea 
artistic creations- are conceived and born; this 
is no less true of T’zu and poetry. The 
following three T'zu are the best known ones 
of his second period: 












How can human woes avoid? 
Everlasting is the parting sorrow! 
Homeland I return again in dreams, 
Tears stream when once awake. 







Who with me to high pavillion mount? « 
Those bright autumn days I long remember, 
O! the past no longer exists, 

It is but an empty dream! 







The second T’zu describes the passing of the 
spring: 





Without bamboo curtain noisy raindrops fall, 
Spring fading. 

Silk quilt resist not the morning chill; 

In dreams bygone pleasures I indulge 

Remembering not my exile, 










On balcony gaze not alone, 
O! boundless native land, 
How easy is to part and how hard to retum 
In stream fallen petals flow, 

Everywhere, everywhere-departs the spring. 








The third Tsu is also his last, as he wa 
poisoned soon after it was composed: 






e 
When end spring flora and autumn mooal 


How much past can you recollect? 
Into my chamber yesternight, 

Gentle zephyr blew again. 

I cannot bear recalling my native land 
In moonlight. 
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Carved balustrade and jade steps there should 
still exist, 

Yet vanish from my. cheeks the rosy hues. 

What deep sorrow must you endure? 

It's like spring river flood, 

Eastwards flow. 


He was poisoned because of his line ‘I can- 


not bear recalling my native land in moonlight,” 
which betrayed his feeling for his native land 


and his longing for freedom. It also shows 
how innocent he remained up to the very end. 
When he was already entrapped he still voiced 
his feelings freely, regardless of danger. This 
cannot be done by any subtle and scheniing 
politicians, but only by a poet; and through 
his T’zu and poems he attained immortality. 
After his death he was buried with all the rites 
and pomp befitting his rank, and was given 
the posthumous title of King of Wu. 


Big Words 


Wang Chu-chung ( $4?) used to recite the. following well- 

known lines whenever he was under the influence of liquor: 

The old horse, lying beside its manger, 

Is thinking of a thousand mile gallop. 

The hero in his dotage 

Will not find his ambition on the wane. 
As an accompaniment, he would knock with a sceptre at the 
spittoon, the rim of which was thus badly indented. 


From Shih Sho Hsin Yu (#3) 


a 
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Overseas Chinese. 


Evacuation from Haiphong 


he Civil Air Transport plane which was 
ceo by the Government to evacuate 
Chinese refugees from the Red: River Delta to 
south Vietnam completed on August 22 its 
twenty-seven flights with a total of 1,526 
refugees airlifted. Of the twenty-seven flights 
only the first was from Hanoi to Haiphong; 
all the other flights were from Hanoi to 
Saigon. 

Upon the completion of this phase of the 
evacuation, the s. s. Tai Sam dispatched by 
the Government to north Vietnam will be 
ready to evacuate approximately 10,000 Chinese 
refugees who are waiting at Haiphong for 
transportation to safety points. Priority will be 
given to some 200 overseas Chinese students 
who are planning to come to Free China to 
continue their studies. The American ships 
now also engaged in evacuation work in Indo- 
China have agreed to help transport some of 
the Chinese from Haiphong to 
Saigon, 

Meanwhile, the Overseas Chinese Relief As- 
sociation at Saigon has launched a large-scale 
campaign calling on all Chinese establishments 
at Saigon to render assistance by taking care 
of at. least one refugee from the - Hanoi- 
Haiphong area, It was estimated that more 
than one hundred and eighty leading Chinese 
businessmen in South vietnam have each made 
a donation of ten thousand piastres for relief 


refugees 


work. 


Ex-POWs’ Freedom Tour in U. S. 


A group of five anti-Communist ex-POWs, 
representing the 14,000 ex-POWs repatriated 
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from Korea, arrived in San Francisco of 
August 16 on the first leg of their U. S. tour 
to expose the evils of Communism. They were 
met at the airport by representatives of the 
Chinese community and a huge rally was held 
in Chinatown during which the ex-POWs told 
the story of their struggle for freedom and 
their determination to fight against Communist 
tyranny. 

The group was given a warm welcome by 
the mayor of Fresno, California, on August 
23 and received on August 27 the keys to the 
city of Los Angeles from the City Council, 
They arrived in Washington, D. C., on August 
29 and were met at the National Airport by 
representatives of various Chinese organizations 
in the capital. Two hours after their arrival, 
they were guests at a luncheon given by 
Ambassador Wellington Koo at his official resi- 
dence, the “*Twin Oaks.” 

The ex-POWs started their program ip 
Washington by paying courtesy calls in the 
morning of August 30 on Mr. Roger Davis, 
Assistant Secretary of the Air Force, and Lt, 
General Emmet O'Donnel, Deputy Chief of 
Staff of the Air Force. At 14:30 in the after 
noon, they held a press conference at the 
Pentagon, during which they answered various 
questions concerning conditions on the Chinese 
mainland and in Free China. They also dis 
played the anti-Communist tattoos they made 
on their bodies before their fate was decided 
by the Neutral Nations Commission in Korea 

At 7:30 in the evening, the group made a 
public appearance at a mass meeting held ia 


' Chinatown which was attended by nearly 400 


members of the Chinese community, Each of 
the five ex-POWs made a brief speech telling 
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the audience their experiences in the Chinese 
Communist army, the Bardships the Chinese 
people were experiencing under Communist 
tyranny, and their own struggle for freedom 
in the prison camps in Korea. . 

At the invitation of the American Legion's 
annual national convention, the ex-POWs 
appeared before the convention on the morning 
of September 1. The Legion’s National Com- 


. mander, Arthur Connell, in a brief speech of 


welcome, introduced the visitors to the conven- 
tion. After referring to the speech made by 
Madame Chiang Kai-shek on August 30, in 
which she said that the Chinese people will 
not remain slaves to the Communists long and 
that China will be free, Connell went on to 
say that the presence in Washington of the 


five anti-Communist ex-POWs who chose Tai- 


wan and freedom rather than Communist 
China and slavery during the exchange of 
prisoners in Korea exemplified what Madame 
Chiang said Monday night. 

The ex-POWs, accompanied by Ambassador 
Wellington Koo, called on Mr. Robert Murphy, 
the Deputy Under-Secretary of State, to express 
their thanks to the American Government for 


‘the help given to the war prisoners in Koréa 


in their fight for freedom and stated that 
they themselves were the living beneficiaries of 
the principle of voluntary. repatriation. 

The party left Washington on September 6 
for Cleveland, Ohio, and visited many cities 


‘in the Middle West. A community rally was 


held in the Chinese district of Chicago upon 
the arrival of the party on September 11. A 
dinner party was given by the Chinese Con- 
solidated Benevolent Association. This Associa- 
tion, according to Mr, Albert Leong, a leading 
Chinese businessman*in the city, is one of 
the overseas Chinese organizations ‘which are 
determined to ‘‘encourage the Chinese people 
on the mainland to oppose their Communist 
masters.” 

After visiting Portland in Oregon and 
Phoenix in Arizona, the ex-POWs are expected 
to arrive. in New York on September 16 in 
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readiness for making their appearance before 
the United Nations General assembly to thank 
the representatives of the 16 nations which 
participated in the Korean War. 


New Regulations for Students 
Going Abroad 


The Ministry of Foreign Affairs has publish- 
ed a set of regulations governing the issuing 
of passports to Chinese students in Hongkong “ 
and Macao to study abroad. Under these regula- 
tions, all Chinese students in Hongkong and 
Macao. who wish to pursue advanced: studies 
abroad should apply at the office of the 
Foreign Ministry's. commissioner at Macao by 
producing the following documents: 1 birth 
certificate or certificate showing’ more than 
two years of residence at Hongkong or Macao; 
2) diploma from a Hongkong or Macao senior 
middle school or college duly registered with 
either the Overseas Affairs Commission, the 
Hongkong Government og the Macao Govern- 
ment, or diploma from a a middle school 
or college duly registered with the Ministry of 
Education; 3) certificate of -admission from 
a college abroad duly endorsed by a notary 
public; and 4) statement certifying a bank 
deposit in foreign currency for meeting ¢x- 
penses abroad or certifying a scholarship granted. 
The Commissioner. of the Foreign ministry at 
Macao will in turn have the said documents, 
together with the passport application forms 
and four photographs of each applicant, for- 
warded to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, 
The applications will then be passed on to a 
special screening committee for approval before 
Passports are issued. 


. Overseas Students Arriving in Taiwan 


to start, 
‘overseas Chinese students are continuing to 
arrive in Taiwan to enter schools and colleges 
here according to their respective academic 
The number of students coming 
from the Chinese communities in ‘Korea, Japan, 


As the fall semester is about 


standards. 











Vietnam and other parts of Southeaset Asia 
has already exceeded the original limit of 300. 
The granting of entry permits to them was 
arranged by the Chinese consulates and over- 
seas organizations. Meanwhile, the Overseas 
Students Advisory Committee has made scho- 
larships available to those students who are in 
need of them. Overseas students can apply for 
these scholarships when they have arrived in 
Free China. 


Dr. Lin Yutang Heads 
Nanyang University 


Dr. Lin Yutang, noted Chinese scholar and 
writer, left the United States for Singapore 
in the latter part of August to prepare for 
the inauguration of Nanyang University. Dr. 
Lin arrived in England on August 22 and 
started to pay visits to the leading universities 
He is also going to visit 
with a view to 


in that country. 
several European countries 
studying the latest Western methods of academic 
instruction. 

Dr. Lin hopes that Nanyang University, 
built with funds raised by overseas’ Chinese, 
will be an outpost of free’ thought on the 
edge of the “Bamboo Curtain” which sur- 
rounds the Chinese mainland and north Indo- 
China. Theeffort to keep at least a small 
number of young Asians from succumbing to 
the lure of free education on the Communist- 


from the tip. 
taste better and better.” 








For Better 


Ku Chang-kang ( eM) when eating sugar-cane, would start e 
On being asked the reason why, he said, ‘It will i 


From Shik Sho Hsin Yu 


controlled mainland, according to Dr. Lin, is 


only part of the vast struggle apaae World 


Communism. 


Women’s Group Returns to Tokyo — 


The Overseas Chinese Women’s party from 
Taiwan in August, 
During 
their month-long stay in Free China, the rep. 
resentatives of the Chinese women in Tokyo 
studied various economic and social projects. 


Japan which came to 
returned to Tokyo on September 16. 


here. They were received by President Chiang 
Kai-shek and Vice-President Chen Cheng on 
the morning of September 10, and embroidered 
banners were presented by them to the leaders, 
of the nation in token of their respect. 


Arrival of Hongkong Movie Stars ~ 


A group of some 20 patriotic Chinese mow 
stars from Hongkong are coming to Taiwan 
after the Mid-Autumn Festival to entertain the 
troops of Free China. The group, headed by 
Lily Li and Lin Tai, will make a two-week tour 
in visiting the troops in different parts of Free 
China. This group will be the third batch of 
Ghinese movie stars from Hongkong to come 
to Taiwan to entertain the armed forces, The 
Jast batch, which consisted of as many # 
seventy cinema workers were in Taipei ® 
witness the inauguration of President Chisgl 
Kai-shek last May. vi 
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Hainan Island - Base of Aggression 


hen the Chinese Communists shot down 
W i Cathay-Pacific airliner recently, 
they called attention to the strategic importance 
of Hainan Island in the aerial dimension of 
the cold war. This was probably . something 
Peiping had not intended to do, because up to 
that time Hainan had been known to the 
outside world mainly as a base for Soviet- 
made submarines. 

It now appears that Sanya, where.the fighters 
‘that shot down the CPA plane were based, is 
one~of the most important air bases of the 
South China Air Command under the new 
Chinese Communist four-area system. A re- 
shuffle not long ago resulted in the “Chinese 
mainland being divided into four air zones: 
(1) Manchuria Air Command, comprising: all 
northern territories outside the Great *Wall; 
(2) Central China Air Command, which takes 
in the territory between the Great Wall and 
the Yangtze River; (3) Highland Air Com- 
mand, which includes Yunnan, Kweichow, 
Sikang and Tibet; and (4) South China Air 
Command, which covers all provinces south of 
the Yangtze River and Hainan Island. 

Hainan Island has a complex of three. air- 
fields. The Sanya base at the southern end of 
the island and only 12 kilometers from the 
big port of Yulin is the largest. The two 
others are at Haikow on the north coast and 
Kanen on the west coast. It was from Sanya 
that the planes took off to fire the first shots 
after the Geneva “peace” parley. 

Sanya happens to be the third largest mili- 
tary air base in all Red China. It is certainly 
the largest under the South China Air Com- 
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mand and is only 600 nautical miles from 
Taiwan, 700 miles from Luzon-.and a mere 
150 miles from the northern coast of Indochina 
across the gulf. 

According to the latest information available, 
the Peiping regime’s Third Air Force Cadet ~ 
School is based at Sanya. There are said to be 
4,000 cadets at this school, which is one of 
the main air academies of the Chinese Com- 
munists. Reports also say that there are about 
350 pilots and hundreds of other flying - per- 
sonnel stationed at Sanya, including * radio 
operators, navigators and gunners. A consider- 
able number of ground personnel “are also 
stationed at Sanya. 

Unconfirmed reports say that there are more 
than 100 jet planes based on Hainan Island. 
Most of these are early versions of MIG 
fighters, but some twin-jet light bombers have 
also been observed. It is believed that most of 
these aircraft are stationed at Sanya. 

Hainan Island will go down in history as 
the place where'the Chinese Reds chose to 
make their first display of belligerency outside 
of the Asian mainland. The shooting down of 
the big unarmed commercial airliner may have 
called timely attention to the strategic impor- 
tance of Hainan in the Southeast Asia picture. 
It recalls the fact that the first step in Japan's . 
offshore operations against Southeast Asia io 
World War II was the occupation of Hainan 
Island in February, 1939. In fact, it was the 
Japanese who built Sanyd’ in 1942. One wing ~ 
of Zero fighters was based at Sanya under the 
Japanese, but the base was enlarged considerably 
by the Chinese Reds in 1950. New runways 
which were completed in July, 1951, will 
enable MIG’s and light jet bombers to take off 
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in pairs simuttancously. 

The role of Hainan’s air bases in the air 
aspect of the cold war may be considerably 
enlarged if the Chinese Reds extend their 
operations into Southeast Asia. Since the end 
of the Korean War, many of the Chinese 
Communist jet planes have been moved to 
territories under the South China Air Com- 


mand, 
— (PAN-ASIA from Hongkong) 


Flood Claims 70,000,000 Victims 


From fragmentary reports brought out by 
travellers and from information contained in 
newspapers published on the Chinese mainland 
and smuggled into Hongkong, observers have 
been able to compute that the floods along the 
Yangtze and Hwai Rivers and in the Tungting 
Lake- area have inundated at least 300,000 
square’ kilometers of China’s most fertile 
farmland. 

The flooded areas comprise about 30 per cent 
of the total land surface of the five provinces 
of Hupeh, Hunan, Kiangsi, Anhwei and 
Kiangsu, where the catastrophe was at its 
worst, and to a lesser degree the two provinces 
of Honan and Chekiang. 

Seventy million people, or about 40 per cent 
of the population living in these provinces, 
were affected by floods and needed help of 
one kind or another. . 

The Communist press and radio have so far 
centered all their reports of flood conditions 
on the tri-cities of Wuhan on the Yangtze 
River where they claimed hundred-mile-long 
dykes have withstood all the onslaughts of 
flood waters. This deliberate withholding of 
information on other areas along the Yangtze 
River has not prevented observers from ascer- 
taining that the damage caused by the ram- 


paging river was extensive. 

At Chihkiang in Hupeh Province, where the 
Communists’ have spent years of labor and 
millions of dollars building flood relief basins, 
half a million mou or nearly 85,000 acres of 
farmland was inundated when an abnormally 
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washed away. 


The opening of the Siniduiaes was intended 
to divert the flood waters into a special area 
in order to relieve pressure on the city of — 
Shashih. But whereas this object was partially 


achieved, the losses sustained by the farmers 
in the adjoining areas were colossal. 


In the Tungting Lake region, reputed to be. 
the rice-bowl of China, floods this year have 
inundated nearly one million acres of land 


after breaching about 50 per cent of the dykes 
which were built in a semi-circular ring around 


the lake. The area was totally flooded three © 
times in the months of May, June and July, 


causing untold damage. 


Along the Hwai River, where the Communist ” 
regime has for years been boasting about, the 
extensive conservancy work carried out on both 
banks of the river, water-inundated land total.” 
led hundreds of thousands of mou, and in many 


places the land was flooded several times. 
Although it is not possible to estimate the 
total extent of the damage done to Central 


China’s economy, an idea can be had from the 


quantity of seedlings and loans that various 
organs of the Red regime have issued to 
farmers in the flood arsas. Conservatively, at 
least 3,000 tons of seedlings have been sent 


by each of the Chinese provinces not affected 


by the flood, making a total of about 100,000 
tons of seedlings intended to tide them over 
the critical period. 

With flood vietims numbering tens of milk 


lions, the problem of feeding them necessitated | 
the mobilization of hundreds of thousands of © 


people throughout the country and the requisi-e 


tioning of all sorts of transportation to send 


relief supplies to the flooded areas. ‘Thousands 


of wooden junks plied back and forth between 
the Tungting Lake and Szechuan carrying 


food to the people marooned by the flood 





large quantity of water cascading into these 
basins necessitated the opening of floodgates — 
on July 24. Overnight, 100,000 peasants had” 
to be evacuated to safety leaving behind all ‘ 
livestock, farming equipment and crops to be _ 
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‘waters in Hunan. 

Critics of the Communist regime point out 
that floods have caused such widespread de- 
yastation this year because of a wrong ap- 
proach adopted by the Communists in their 
water conservancy work over the past few 
years. They point out that the Communists 
have concentrated too much attention on proj- 
ects of conserving water for irrigation purposes 
and not sufficiently on flood control, thereby 
finding themselves. quite unprepared to meet 
the challenge of the sudden rise in flood 
waters. The Communist authorities improvised 
as the waters rose by throwing almost any- 
thing they could lay their hands on to increase 
the height and width -of the dykes. These 
makeshift measures were inadequate to keep 
out flood waters from cities such as Hankow 
which the Communists wanted especially to 
save. In some parts of Hankow, water covered 
entire blocks to a depth of 78 feet, and in 
others water completely submegged houses of 
Other cities where flood 
_ prevention failed include Changsha, Hengyang, 

_Chihkiang and Shashih, parts of which were 
totally submerged. 

— (AFP from Hongkong) 


two or three stories. 


Flood Aggravates Mainland Economy 


The recent devastating floods, inundating 
vast tracts of rich, fertile lands in various parts 
of the Chinese mainland, hgve further aggravated 
Red China's already weak economy and its 
badly depleted finances. 

In view of the seriousness of the floods, 
the Peiping authorities have failed to acquire 
from their tax bureaus the anticipated and 
badly needed revenues. In order to offset this 
unfavorable factor, they have compelled mem- 


bers of the working class'to increase production 


and observe the strictest austerity measures as 


well as to purchase “reconstruction” bonds. 

In its August 8 issue, the Peiping People's 
Daily claimed that up to July 24, the mainland 
populace had pledged to subscribe a total of 
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92,000,000,000 JMP worth of ‘National Recon- 
struction .Bonds of 1954,” representing an in- 
crease of 53 per cent over the original -target. 
Actually, the collection of cash for the pledged 
purchases reached only 66.6 per cent of the 


~ estimated total figure. - 


Other Communist sources revealed that in 
Tientsin, some 75 per cent of those engaged 
in the metal trade experienced great difficulty 
in making payments in respect of their pledged 
bond subscriptions. 

Meanwhile, commodity prices on the main- 
land continued on an upward trend, due to the 
reckless official Communist purchasing policy 
and Peiping’s inability to supply, in substantial 
quantities, daily necessities to the people. In 
Shantung, Anhwei, Chekiang, Shansi and Hopei, 
large-scale grain purchases by the Communists 
resulted in violent price fluctuations in those 
provinces. , : 

On July 19, the. Tientsin Ta Kung Pao 
admitted that peasants in certain sections of 
the country contributed to the skyrocketing in 
the prices of agricultural goods by making a 
mad scramble to purchase whatever agricultural 
products they could lay their hands on. - 

The same paper added that ‘“‘state-operated”’ 
enterprises and cooperatives had failed to pro- 
vide in sufficient quantity such items as soya 
bean cakes and chemical fertilizers to the farm- 
ing population. . 

Besides, the quality of the products was in- 
credibly poor because of the need of the “‘state- 
operated” factories to fulfill their production 
quotas. 

In Northeast China, it was further admitted 
that a certaih pharmaceutical plant could pro- 
duce, out of a total of 13 types of medicine, . 
only -nine items which came up to accepted 
standards, pe 

In the second year of its ambitious ‘Five 
Year Plan,’ the progress made by the Com- 
munist regime in the various fields is not likely 
to make things easy for its propagandists. 

—{Democratic Review) 
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“People’s Congress” Adopts 


“Constitution” 


The stage is set, the cast is chosen, the script 
is written. All that remains to be unfolded is 
the speeches, ovations and unanimous resolu- 
tions. The ‘*People’s Congress of the People’s 
Republic of China” 
in Peiping to adopt a “constitution” for the 
Communist-ruled mainland of China. 

If the Peiping regime was a democracy, the 


opened on ‘September 15 


opening of the **Congress” 
nificant. As it is, the **Congress” is nothing but 
another rubber stamp succeeding the multi-party 
**‘Chinese People’s Political Consultative Con- 
ference” which elected Mao Tse-Tung as chair- 
man and proclaimed the creation of the Com- 


would be very sig- 


munist regime on October 1, 1949. 

Some interesting angles about the ‘*Congress” 
‘are, however, worthy of note. Some of them 
are puzzling to students of Chinese Communism 
because they are contrary to what has been 
predicted. Some angles, however, just prove 
what has been thought inevitable. 

As is expected, the ‘‘Congress” is completely 
dominated by card-holding Communists. A 
rough count showed that about 70 per cent of 
the delegates are bona fide Communists, while 
the rest are divided among Nationalist turncoats, 
non-partisan fellow travellers, minority party 
members, and the minority racial groups. 

The list of delegates indicates thé decline 
and fall in the prestige of the minority parties, 
while many Nationalist turncoats are seated. 

The biggest blow has been dealt to the Dem- 
ocratic League, which seems to have failed 
to get its president, Chang Lan, and its mouth- 
piece, Lo Lung-chi, elected. The ‘‘Kuomintang 
Reform Committee” is the most favored minori- 
ty group with four top men all given berths. 

The turncoat Nationalists chosen include Kao 
Sun-hsun, 
Cheng Chien, Tung Chi-wu, Tao Shih-yo, Lu 
Han and Lung Yun. Nothing is said about Fu 
Tso-yi. Non-partisan fellow travellers outnum- 
ber the minority party men. They include 
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Yu Hsueh-chung, Li Ming-yang, . 


warlord Chang Hsueh-shih, actor Mei L m4 
fang, writer Cheng Chen-to, industrialist 0, 
S. Liu, and engineer, Mao Yi-sheng. 

The distribution of seats among the minorj y 
racial groups follows a pattern wtich has noth 
The races oil 


ing to do with their size. 
the biggest representation are those living 
areas closest to the Soviet Union. 
Prominent Communists who failed to be cha 
sen include Kao Kang, former boss of Ma 
churia, Li Li-san, labor boss, Li Fu- -chum, 
deputy Manchurian chief, Po J-po, former 
**finance minister,” Teng Hsiao-ping, Po’'s suc. 
cessor, and Li Wei-han, the ousted secretaty 
general of the ‘‘Administrative Council.’ : 


—(China News) 
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Invasion Propaganda 


In the midst of reports of an unprecedented 
flood coupled with widespread social disorder 
throughout the mainland, the Peiping authoric 
ties began in whe latter part of July to give 
every publicity to the “liberation of Taiwan.” 

The call for the “liberation of Taiwan” was i 
first made on July 15 by the Peiping People's 
Daily. Exactly one week later, the same ver 
nacular, in an editorial entitled ““We Must 
Liberate Taiwan,” charged that the United 
States was rapidly building up the military 
strength of Taiwan on the one hand and actively 
pushing through the’ conclusion of a ‘Pacific 
Anti-Communist Alliance” on the other. 

In the four days following, the same paper 
continued its propaganda blast against the 
United States. In an address on the last day 
of July carried by all the Communist ne wspar 
pers, Chu Teh, .Commander-in-Chief of the 
Chinese Communist Army, claimed that “until 
Taiwan is liberated, the authorities responsible | 
for the liberation of the island cannot wash 


away their shame.” 


In the meantime, mass meetings were held 
by the Communist foreign and domestic prop- 
aganda organs to discuss the problem of | 
‘liberating’ Taiwan. On August 3, for im 
stance, the Fukien “People’s Congress” pledged 
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that its task would henceforth be centered on 
the strengthening of coastal defenses, increas- 
ing production, and assisting the forces charged 
with the “‘liberation” of Taiwan. 

. Observers point out that this. large-scale 
propaganda campaign has been pushed through- 
“gut the length and breadth of the country. 
In the past, only certain top-ranking Commu- 
nist leaders had made references to the necessity 
of taking over the island bastion. Today, such 
talk is being indulged in by the top puppet 
regime echelons as well as the lowest ranking 
cadres. 


It is ‘obvious that in calling for the “‘libera- 
tion” of Taiwan, the Peiping regime is moti- 
vated by certain factors. Some of these factors 
are: 

Firstly, Peiping desires to counter U. S. 
moves to form a Sino-American Military Alliance 
for the defense of Taiwan. 

Secondly, it wishes to,use the “liberation” 
of Taiwan to keep the army on tthe alert. 

Thirdly, it seeks to launch a new antix 
American campaign by calling for the *‘libera- 
tion” of Taiwan. 


— (Hongkong Standard) 


Imperturbability 


Hsich An (#4) was playing chess, when a message came from 
his nephew Hsieh Hsuan (#%) then commanding the defense 
forces along the Huai River. Having perused the despatch, he said 


not a word but kept on poring over the chessboard. His opponent, 


however, growing impatient, inquired about the situation at the 


front. He replied, ‘‘The youngsters have just scored a great victory 


over the invaders."’ No change was discernible in his countenance | 


and behavior. 


From Shik Sho Hsin Yu (@@L3548) 
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European Defense Community - 


he European Defense Community Treaty 

was signed in Paris. in May, 1952, by 

the fofeign ministers of France, West Germany, 
Italy and the Benelux countries, It was a bold 
effort to bury the hatchet of France-German 
rivalry and also the centerpiece in Western 
plans for guarding Europe against Communist 
aggression. [t had been ratified by the parlia- 
ments of West Germany and the Benelux 
courtries. Italian ratification was virtually as- 
sured. The big question mark was France, 
whose opposition to the treaty mushroomed 
after it had been signed. When the ratification 
debate started on the floor of the French 
National Assembly, an overwhelming majority 
was in favor of killing the treaty. Comment- 
ing on the topic, the local press deplored that, 
owing to her latent fears and hatred of 
Germany, France had seen fit to reject a 
safeguard to herself. By so doing, she had 
also brought about a political crisis in Europe. 
In an editorial on August 24, the Central 
Daily News said that the widespread and “deep- 
rooted fear of Germany was the stumbling 
block to the ratification of the EDC treaty by 
France, ‘‘whose position is understandable, if 
we take into consideration the fact that twice 
in the present century she had been a victim 
of German aggression,” **However,” the paper 
continued, “the peace and security of Western 
Europe depends much on a rearmed Germany 
lined up with the NATO nations. Under. such 
circumstances, France has to make a choice 
between two evils. Further delay in the rati- 
fication of the EDC tready, instead of solving 
the problem, cannot but have an adverse effect 
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on the general European situation.’ 

Viewing the killing of the EDC treated 
the French Assembly as another great vic 7 
for Soviet Russia in her cold war against he 
West, the same paper editorialized on ‘Sep 
tember 2 that the new European crisis would 
unavoidably have far-reaching effects on Asia . 
*‘The Communist strategy since the end of 
World War II,” continued the ‘paper, ‘“ 8 
always been to disrupt the unity of the 7 
world on the one hand and to isolate the 
United States on the other. The Communist) 
would ever harp on ‘peaecful co-existence’ un il 
many a non-Communist cguntry has completely 
succumbed to this line of thought, thus driving 
a wedge among the free nations. In the cag 
of France, the fact that she would run rhe 
risk of endangering her own national security; 
by rejecting the EDC treaty clearly shows o 
what extent she has been influenced by the 
munist propaganda. Over such a new situa ion 
in Europe, the United States, as the leader of 
the democratic camp, is naturally - concerned 
She is compelled to reappraise her Europeat 
policy. At the same time, it is conccivabl 
that with the bitter experience she has gaint 
in the West, she will do everything possible 
to further consolidate her Pacific front so as 
to prevent the occurrence of something of # 
similar nature in this part of the world. 
the Asian nations, the present European crisis 
also serves a grave warning that to re 1 
Communist aggression calls for unity afd 
solidarity among themselves and that a ha e 
divided against itself will only sive comfort 
and encouragement to the enemy.’ i 

Commenting on the EDC treaty, the in@ 
pendant Kung Lun Pao in two consecutive 
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“Baricles, detlared that France “is so overpower- 
‘Bed by her fear and hatred of Germany that 
Bshe is completely blind to her own national 


security.” *“*The- core of the problem,’’ pointed 


“Bout the daily, ‘tis whether the rearmament of 


BWest Germany, which is absolutely necessary 
3 to the security of Western Europe against 
Bcommunist aggression, and the national re- 
surgence of Germany can’ be stopped by French 
obstruction. If the answer is in the negative, 
itis neither wise for France nor to her own 
jnterest to delay the ratification of the treaty.” 
Describing the rejection of the EDC treaty 
by the French National Assembly as ‘‘disap- 
pointing but not fatal,” the Combined Daily 
said editorially on September 2 that “its 
demise means far more than the disintegration 
ofa plan. It also casts to winds the lofty ideal 
of “the United States of Europe” and shakes 
the determination of .many a non-Communist 
nation. in Europe to resist Communist aggres- 
sions” --However,” the paper continued, ‘‘the 
death of EDC does not mean the complete 
collapse of Western Europe. 
substitute formula will be found in time. But, 
whatever form it may assume, it is safe to 
predict that there are two conditigns which 


In its place a 


must be accepted by all parties concerened: 
restoration of sovereignty to West Germany 
and her rearmament.” 


-* Mainland Flood Relief 


The question of mainland flood relief received 
heavy treatment in the local press, 
unanimously appealed to the people both at 
home and abroad to contribute relief articles 
and money for the relief of the destitute mil- 
lions in the flooded areas of the mainland. 

In response to the appeal made by President 
Chiang on August 26 for the relief of the flood 
Victims on the mainland, the Central Daily 
News, in two successive articles, called upon 
all the people both at home and abroad to 
Make contributions of relief articles _ and 
Money for this worthy cause. ‘Since the 
beginning of this spring,” the paper continued, 
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which ' 


‘a series of natural calamities has plagued 
the Chinese mainland one after another. In 
the wake of the overflowing of the Pearl River 
came the locust plague in the Northwestern 
provinces, which was immediately followed by 
floods in all the food-producing areas along 
the .Yangtze, Yellow, Huai and Han Rivers. 
The inundated areas cover altogether twelve 
provinces and more than 70,000,000 people 
have been rendered homeless. The situation is 
further aggravated by the food requjsition 
program of the Communists who, in carrying 
out the order of their Soviet’ masters, have 
been exporting large quantities of foodstuffs 
which could otherwise be used to relieve the 
flood victims.” ‘*The hue and cry raised by the 
Communists about the ‘liberation’ of Taiwan,” 
in the opinion of the paper, is calculated to 
divert the attention, of the people on the 
mainland from the seriousness of the flood 
situation at home on the one hand and to 
serve as a camouflage for their diabolical design 
to reach out their devilish tentacles over 
Thailand, the occupation of which would place 
under their control the only rich rice-produc- 
ing area still free in Southeast Asia after their 
occupation of the Red River Delta in conse- 
qnenee of the Indo-China Armistice sale 
ment.’ 

Commenting on the flood situation on .the 
mainland, the Hsin Sheng Pao editorially 
declared on August 28 that ‘it is a calamity 
partly natural and partly man-made. It would 
not be so serious as it is now, -if adequate 
preventive measures had beed taken beforehand. 
Even when the flood became uncontrollable, 
the people could. yet be spared much suffering, 
if the Communists really had their welfare at 
heart. But they did_ neither of these things. 
Instead, they resorted to the most unorthodox 
method to combat the onslaught of the raging 
tides by using waves after waves of ‘flesh 
screen’ made of flood refugees, thereby greatly 
increasing the casualty list. While they do not 
give relief to flood sufferers themselves, they 
flatly turned: down the offer of assistance of 
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the International Red Cross.” “Judging by the 
ordinary standard of civilized society, such 
cruelty and beastliness,” the daily continued, 
‘defies the wildest stretch of human imagina- 
tion. But to the Communists nothing goes too 
far, so long as they can achieve their end. 
Their conduct in the present case can be »ex- 
plained by their desire to carry out the popu- 
lation policy of the Soviet imperialists—to 
exterminate the Chinese race.” : 

In amother article on September 2, the same 
paper made an appeal to all people both at 
home and abroad to lend a helping hand to 
their compatriots on the mainland, who have 
experienced one of the worst floods in Chinese 
history. ‘We should not rely,” the papér went 
on, “on our Government to bear the full 
burden of the flood relief. Instead, we have to 
deem it our duty to contribute what we can 
spare either in the form of money or rice to 
help the destitute millions on the mainland. 
We have to help them not. simply on humani- 
tarian grounds but also because everyone of us 
has at least a parent, brother, sister, relative 
or a friend among the 70,000,000 flood 
victims.” 

**The great enthusiasm with which the peo- 
ple here have responded to the appeal made 
by the President for the relief of flood victims 
on the mainland bespeaks the deep concern 
they feel over their suffering brethern,’ 
the Dak Hua Evening News editorially on 
September 2. ‘*Five years of Communist rule,” 
the daily went on, “has greatly impoverished 
the people who have been groaning under ex- 
orbitant taxes and donations of all kinds and 
descriptions even without the flood. With the 
advent of winter, the situation would be even 
worse. Besides hunger, cold would stare them 
in the face. Their compatriots on the mainland 
are just as poor and helpless and are not in a 
position to do much for their relief. Even if 
they could, it is highly doubtful that they 
would dare to do so.” For this reason, the 
paper exhorted all the people to save every 
penny they could and contribute liberally so 


asserted 
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calling to a halt further Communist encre 





ed 


that at the end of the current month, 20,009 
000 catties of rice could be collected to relie 
the flood victims. a 
**So serious is the flood situation and 
intense is the suffering of the flood victims | 
the mainland that sympathy alone would mm 
be enough. The question confronting us ‘ 
present is how to translate our sympathy ing 
action.” Thus declared an editorial of i 
Comfined Daily on August 25. ‘Love ‘a 
benvolence,"’ continued the paper, ‘‘are we 
cardinal principles of Chinese culture. | 
assisted the Japanese people when they si 
fered from one of their worst earthquakes. | 
is even more imperative that we should el 
our own people now, In our fight against hs 
Communists, we have two objectives in views 
to recover the mainland and to perpetui 
and protect our history and Culture.” f 


The Manila Conference ‘ 


Though disappointed -at the result of th 
Manila Conference, which was to establish # 
eight-nation anti-Communist alliance, the log 
papers believed that even its limited obje iv 
had the advantages of bolstering the moral 
of the anti-Communist nations of Southem 
Asia and convincing the puppet regime it 
Peiping that further aggression would med 
with the united resistance of the signatories) 

**Convened in the wake of the tragic partigia 
of Indo-China’and with the avowed purposed 

















ments in Asia, the Manila Conference ism 
doubt vitally important. However, its sucttl 
depends not so much on the type of alli tr 
that may result from it as on the unswe m 
determination to, resist aggression on the pa 
of the participating nations.” Thus declared ® 
Central Daily News editorially on Septe 
6. “The recent defeats of the free worlds 
Indo-China, Geneva and Paris,” continued b 
daily, “‘arise mainly from the middle-of tie 
road policy of certain democratic natidl 
which entertain’ the illusion that the @ 
world can co-exist peacefully with the Com 
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munist bloc. If this line of thought should still 
dominate the mind of any of the participat- 
ing nations, the Manila Conferefiece would fall 





= e short of the very objective for which it has 


ims ay bee? called and the future of the Southeast 


ild gal Asia would be doomed.” 

ul 7 “Beset from the very beginning. with a cloud 
hy “ia of its own difficulties and handicaps,” the 
of ge Combined Daily editorialized on September 7, 
re gu “whether the Manila Conference can achieve 
re tal the very objective for which it has been con- 
c. Wan vened is anybody's guess.” ‘‘Judging from the 
y aim reports which leaked out of the preliminary 
cea meetings, the paper went on to say, ‘the 
d he proposed pact is anything but the Asian NATO 
si im it was first. intended to be, since it will not 
viewal have much effectiveness in ting Communist 


Det ain aggression. Furthermore, by excluding China, 

7@ Korea and Japan—the three strongest non-Com- 
munist powers in Asia—the proposed SEATO 
is militarily far from impressive. However, 
even a weak alliance is better than none. The 





proposed pact, with all its shortcomings, will 
be a step in the right direction, as it will serve 
to bolster the morale of the anti-Communist 
Nations in Southeast Asia.” 

Taking stock’ of the general situation in 
Southeast Asia, the Dak Hua Evening News 
said in its editorial on September 6: “Any 











alliance short of a military one would not be 
able to effectively arrest the spread of the red 
tide.” “As the situation stands now,” continued 
the paper, “the Manila Conference wil] not 
produce an Asian NATO, largely because of 
the opposition of England and France. . It will 
fail utterly of its main objective.” To remedy 
this situation, the paper suggested that the 
United States sign bilateral treaties with all 
the non-Communist countries of the region to 
feplace the multilateral alliance. 

‘Admitting that the proposed SEATO formula 
for combating Communist aggression was not 
an ideal arrangement, the China Post in a 
leading article on September 8 regarded it ‘‘as 
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a big step in'the right direction toward the 
formation of common defense against Com- 
munism in Asia.” **A security pact for Southeast 
Asia,” the paper said, ‘was no more than a 
dream two years ago. It was frowned upon by 
the United States and the: Asian nations alike. 


‘The very fact that the United States. and the 


other nations concerned are meeting to formulate 
a Southeast Asia defense treaty -is in itself a 
welcome sign. It is also expected that certain 
‘neutral’ nations will decide to join the pact~ 
when the Communist menace to the free nations 
in Asia becomes more apparent.” 

In another editorial on September 11, the 
same paper called upon the signatory nations 
to consider the next step to be taken to provide 
the SEATO with teeth, ‘‘if the treaty just 
concluded is expected to be an instrument for 
checking Communist aggression and ensuring 
the security of the signatory nations.” ‘Under 
the present arrangement as specified in the 
treaty,’ the paper continued, ‘‘the attitude to 
be taken by many of the signatories in the * 
event of aggression by means of armed attack 
in the treaty area is likely to be characterized 
by hesitation and procrastination rather than 
prompt action.” For this reason, opined the 
paper, all the powers concerned should lose no 
time in “providing this treaty with teeth by 
adding to it supplementary articles which impose 
upon each and every one of the signatories the 
obligation to take immediate action to cope 
with any armed aggression in the treaty area 
without going through the regular constitutional 
processes. Unless this is done without delay, it 
is fairly certain that the Communists will soon 
commit a fresh act of aggression in Southeast 
Asia and confront the free world with another 
fait accompli, to which the democratic nations 
concerned will have no choice but to give rec- 
ognition through the conclusion of a humiliat- 
ing armistice agreement, as has been witnessed 


in Indo-China.” \ 














(l) The Manila Conference 


n its editorial of September 5, the New 
Bias Herald Tribune pointed out that two 
main issues would confront the representatives 
at the conference: ‘‘One is the question of 
issuing a strong statement against colonialism; 
the other the form of mutual guaranty which 
is to be expressed in the treaty.” And it declared 
“Lines of division between the Asian and non- 
Asian members of the Southeast Asia treaty 
group have appeared in early discussions of 
these questions. The Asian members want a 
strongly worded declaration against colonialism, 
a kind of Southeast Asian Charter that would 
be comparable to the Atlantic Charter. Britain 
and France, which still have holdings in the 
Far East, are reserved on this point, Asian 
delegates, too, are anxious to obtain an automatic 
commitment for action against 
the Western states prefer a more guarded clause. 

After quoting Mr. Dulles’ statement that the 
conference *‘will find a way to contribute to 
the freedom and independence of others,” the 
paper went on to say: “It should be possible 
to draft. a firm declaration against colonialism, 
one that would recite the services of the West 
to the growth of nationality in Asia, in contrast 
with the servile states that Communism has 
created. As for the mutual defense aspects of 
the Manila treaty, there are many ways ‘of 
phrasing such statements. The main point is 
the will of the countries concerned to make 
them effective.” 

Stating that an identity of interest goes beyond 
the formal phrases of a diplomatic document, 
the paper concluded: ‘‘Where this identity 
exists—and it surely does in ANZUS and will 
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an aggressor; 
ao 









in SEATO —the letter of a treaty is less importa 
than its spirit. The latter can find exprestig 
in the actual defensive organization that follow 
the signing of a broad treaty, just as it fh 
in the Philippines treaty and NATO. But 
of its most significant products are intan rib 
By forming a vital community of free nation 
in Southeast Asia, one that may in time att 4 
other states withff its orpit, the Manila ca afer 
ence can build a bulwark for peace, and enh ; 
the economic well-being of a vast area.” 
“One of the first big problems is the seo 
of the commitments to be made,” editorialig of tt 
the New York Times om September 5. “Thre of ou 
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tened states, such as Thailand and the Philippingyy 2 | 
would like to see a firm pledge of instan or sp 
intervention by force in the case of aggressigg it, F 
They have hoped for a structure similar to ¥ diffic 


which obtains in NATO, with a unified com 
mand. At this point such a denouement mn 
unlikely and the support of the United State 
and probably Britatn, will be given to a nor 
flexible type of commitment that provides 
instant’ consultation and subsequent actia 
‘within the limitation of constitutional proc p 

**Nevertheless, in the case of the Philippit ; ! 
the paper continued, “strong reassurance ¢ 
be, and already has been, given in the con ve 
sations that Secretary Dulles has been ca ry 
on in respect to the implementation of our muti 
defense pact. There can be no question of 
freely assumed and gladly continued oblig ati 
toward the security of the Philippine archipelag 
The only question is how this obligation @ 
be most effectively discharged. This, in 
brings up a problem with which Britain 
reported to be profoundly concerned. Just ho 
and where, are defense bases to be sat up ; 
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Southeast Asia? Who will man them?’ Who 
will pay for them? How can their strength be 
effectively co-ordinated? 

“Because of some local political issues it is 
assumed that Mr. Dulles will not at this time 
go into detailed discussion of the question of 
the American bases in the Philippines, which 
B are in existence through law and treaty agree- 
ment. Nevertheless, both Americans and Filipinos 
realize fully that one of the objectives in the 
association of the two countries is to make the 
Philippines strong and that well-chosen, well- 
equipped and well-manned bases are an essential 
part of this strength. We are Sure that with 
goodwill and good sense on both sides the 
controversial aspects of this question of bases 
can be properly met and the right solution 
reached.” 

“Although Secretary of State Dulles* has 
described the impending Manila meeting as ‘one 
of the most important international conferences 
of our time,’’ commented editorially the Washing- 
ton Evening Star on the same day, “tno quick 
of spectacular results are likely to flow from 






difficult and complex effort to build up an 
eifective defensive system against the threat of 
Communist subversion and aggression in South- 
State cast Asia and the Southwest Pacific.” 

» mom Pointing out that the immediate objective 
les ft of the conference ‘‘is to reach agreement......on 





acti anew collective-security arrangement that could 
‘cell eventually be broadened to include other free 
lands in Asia and the far Pacific,” the paper 
ce qugtated: “In all probability, the agreement will 
wiibe attained readily enough, but it will still mark 
merely the starting point of a long, hard road 
ward genuinely strong mutual defense in that 
tof the world. This is so because the project— 
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Which may come to be known as the Southeast 
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Ie gu’tia Treaty Organization—must be established, 
on Gat least in its initial phase, on a strictly limited 
tuft basi and without the support or participation 
tain" Rumcrous non-Communist nations in the Far 
sth sMiast. In these circumstances, with so much of 


up jatte Far East dissociated from the founding of 
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i, For it represents only the beginning of a — 
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the project, SEATO obviously must ‘make its 
bow with far greater ‘limitatons than those of © 
the North Atlantic Treaty Osganization. At its 
start, for. example, it will include at most only 
two nations on the Asiatic mainland (Thailand 
and Pakistan), and it will therefore be much 
weaker than the NATO alliance in terms of 
geographical cohesiveness and co-operation among 
neighboring states. Certainly—in its carly form, 
at any rate—it will be politically, economically 
and militarily quite unlike the Atlantic commu- 
nity,which embraces practically all of free Eu- 
rope, together with Canada and our own coun- 
try. 

*‘Nevertheless, despite these and similar consi- 
derations, the projected Far Eastern’ security 
system is imperatively needed, and it undoub- 
tedly can be of immense value—given the time 
and the will to build it up—as a deterrent to 
aggression by Peiping and Moscow. That is 
why the Manila conference, in its potentials, 
is every bit as important-as Mr. Dulles has said, 
and the greater its success, the more chance 
there will be to save free Asia from Red engulf. 
ment.” 

In its editorial of September 6, the New 
York Daily News, with reference to the urge 
of Thailand and the Philippines that> ‘each 
signer will retaliate instantly if any signer is 
attacked,” commented: ‘‘We already have such 
a treaty with the Philippines and would go to 
their help at once if they were attacked, But 
can we afford to make the same promise for 
all Southeast Asia? If we do, the United States 
will be committed to jump into any war the Reds 
may start in the treaty-covered area. Further, 
we'll be obliged to leap without a Congressional 
declaration of war. The U. S. Constitution gives © 
the war-declaration power to Congress exclusive- 
ly. 

“Of course, the United States must draw a 
distinction detween any local aggression in Asia 
and a conquest inspired and directed by Moscow 
and Peking,” editorialized the Washington Post 
and Times Herald on September 8. “The only 
reason for creating SEATO in the first place is 
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the existence of the Communist threat. Otherwise, 
disputes and breaches ofsthe peace in Southeast 
Asia could be safely left to the United Nations. 
It is questionable whether even the Soviet 
threat in. Asia justifies the type of immediate 
response commitment that Mr. Dulles is report- 
ed to have agreed upon,”’ 

Pointing out that the United States has different 
commitments under the North Atlantic Treaty, 
the paper observed: ‘‘While American interest 
in Southeast Asia is great, it is nonetheless 
more remote. Our commitments there must 
necessarily depend upon our commitments in 
the Atlantic area. In other words, when this 
country is called upon to meet its obligations 
under SEATO, it should not be required to 
strike at an aggressor in Asia as if that ag- 
gressor had dumped atomic bombs on our own 
cities.” 

‘“‘Whatever may be thought of the details of 
the South East Asia defence treaty,” commented 
the Economist on September 11, ‘it clearly 
goes as far as is possible at the moment. During 
the past few years it has been on South East 
Asia formally recognized and agreed in public, 
Everyone could see that the Chinese and Rus- 
sians were building up the Vietminh army, and 
that the Communist parties in Malaya, Burma 
and Indonesia were following a line designed 
in Moscow. But hesitation about upsetting Asian 
politicians, military weakness and the sheer 
difficulty of c6-ordinated planning have together 
hampered the western powers in taking any 
positive, longterm international actioh to deal 
with the situation. South East Asia has at times 
looked like falling to the Communists piece 
by piece as South East Europe once fell to the 
Nazis. Now at least there is a plan and a dec- 
laration of intention.” 

After stating that final compromise had to 
be made at the conference regarding the defin- 
ing of the nature and the limits of the trea- 
ty, the paper opined: “Perhaps for this reason 
it has been received with an apathy that com- 
pares strangely with the heat of political pas- 
sion in the early summer, when trouble over 
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SEATO took its place among the meteors wh dj 





































flash alarmingly from time to‘time across th a 
sky of Anglo-American relations. But the t th in 
is that to have made a start in formalising ¢h be 
defence relationships already existing in Soul | 
East Asia is no mean achievement.” 7 Ze 
‘The next task is to get the treaty ratified an 
and to make it a factor in rebuilding confie® 
ence in South East Asia. That means much a 
public argument, during which the treaty will oe 
be defended in different parliaments on ty — 
different grounds. Mr. Dulles will be concerng} Th 
to prove that it is more effective than if - 
looks: Mr. Eden will be concerned to sh o" tial 
that it is less provocative of the Chine i. 
(Communists) than the Opposition may thial aa 
fit to concede...... The debaters would & ‘he 
well to bear in mind two points. First, hat fe 
any action by the Chinese (Communists) Eee 
brings SEATO into action will bring danger bala 
nearer to those Asian countries that have st yed that 
away from Manila..... Secondly, that the sy 
organisation will develop real cohesion af Thi 
power only if confronted by visible and imam ti 5 
ment danger. Whether the new. organisatioa Nat 
becomes an active and powerful body- depend 5 ate 
a great extent on the behaviour of (Commu is a, 
China. What-is true of NATO will be a 
of SEATO, different though the two ba i hie 
are: it will thrive under Communist threats aj tl 
shrivel under Communist politeness. Wheth# ie i 
(Communist) China can co-exist peacefully Peki 
it depends above all on the manners of idsa 
_ Tse-tung.” 7 Forn 
(2) Communist Threat to Invade Taiwat = 
In its editorial of September 6, the Ne ini 
York Times stated: ‘‘It is hard to escape GM 4... 
conviction that there is a close conn tion is 
between the opening of the conference on @ oring 
defense of Southeast Asia in Manila and & lies 
Chinese Communist bombardment. of the Qu dite 
moy islands off the China coast. It is poss iets | 
of course, that the Communist really me ‘ Neve, 
make a full-dress attack shortly. Free COMM Ji) | 
cannot disregard that possibility. The timil appes 
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° 
however, suggests that Red China wants to have 
something to impress the so-called ‘neutralists’ 
in Asia to offset advantages that may be gained 
at Manila.” 

Mentioning that ‘fan American patrol has 
been shot down in the Sea of Japan by Rus- 
‘It is the very 
tension which these incidents create that makes 
some united action and some real accord neces- 


sary. The Communists have made use, again 


“and again, of the carrot-and-stick technique. 


They can promise something, on the one hand 
as they now promise a withdrawal of substan- 
tial forces from northern Korea. They can 
threaten, on the other, as they have done not 
only off Hainan and at Quemoy but also in 
the Baltic, in the Arctic and on Soviet and 
satellite frontiers. The obvious purpose is to 
keep the free world and the 


balance all the time. 


‘neutrals’ off 
The obvious answer to 
that tactic is to get and stay on balance, which 
is precisely the object of the Manila conference. 
This means close accord and firm commitments.”’ 

In itself, the’ Red Chinese raid on the 
Nationalist-held island of Quemoy was a very 
minor operation,” editorialized the New York 
Herald Tribue on August 28. ‘tA few Com- 
munist soldiers went ashore on this advanced 
bastion of the Nationalist Government, close 
to the big Red port of Amoy...... It derives 
its importance from the recent threats of the 
Peking governmnt to seize all the Nationalist 
islands off the Chinese Coast and 


Formosa itself. 


to capture 


“Most public discussions from Washington 
and Formosa of these threats have tended to 
Minimize them. It is alleged that the Reds 
have been using Formosa and the other Nation- 
alist islands for propaganda purposes, endeav- 
Oring to pose the threat of imminent hostil- 
ities to break up the impending Southeast 
Asia conference. The Quemoy raid would fit 
into this pattern, as a kind of token attack. 
Nevertheless, it is clear that Formosa Straits 
will bear watching. The Chinese Communists 
appear certain to maintain pressure,‘ both pro- 
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How 


pagandist and military, in this. region. 
serious the pressure will become depends on 
many factors: if Peking really determines to 
challenge the American guaranty of Formosa 


and the Pescadores, the United States, will be 
committed to a major struggle.” 

‘While gloating over Red China's ‘tremen- 
dous victory’ at the Geneva Conference,” edito- 
rialized the Washington Evening Star on Au- 
gust 16, ‘Chou has done more than just re- 
affirm that Peiping intends to seize Formosa 
from the Nationalist government of Chiang 
Kai-shek. For he has also shaken his fist at 
‘United States aggressive circles’ and warned 
our country to keep hands off the situation or 
suffer dire penalties.” 

‘‘However,” the paper continued, ‘although 
these words sound unusually bellicose even for 
Chou, and although we must reckon with the 
possibility that they may foreshadow a _ near- 
future Chinese’ Communist attempt to invade 
Formosa, it seems highly unlikely that such 
This is so for a number 
First of all, 100 miles of sea sep- 
arate the island from the mainland of Red 
China, and Generalissimo Chiang has at his 
command very large forces of well-trained and 
well-equipped troops. Further, the U.S. Navy 


action is. imminent. 
of reasons. 


is in the area — specifically committed, as 
Secretary of State Dulles has recently re-empha- 
sized, to use its surface warships, its carrier 
planes and presumably its Submarines to help 
the Chiang government in the event of an at- 
tack.” 

Assuming that ‘*Chou’s fire-breathing remarks 
“propaganda for 
home consumption,"’ the paper maintained: 


on. Formosa” were only 
**But his saber-rattling, even though it may be 
only bluff in this particular instance, serves 
as a useful reminder that Red China is still 
bent on aggression — a fact that should inject 
a sense of urgency into next month's ecight- 
nation conference in the Philippines to estab- 
lish a new security system for Southeast Asia 
and the Western Pacific.” : 

“It is well that we are determined not to 





lose Formosa to the Communists,” commented be thrown out of joint with a dose of their 
editorially the Los Angeles Times on August own medicine — and they could be “i 
24, “fas we lost part of Korea and part of only coming to us for terms.” 

Indo-China. The mere holding of the island While the London Daily Mail warned in ity 
will have a certain moral effect. But it would editorial of August 16 that Communist inyg 
be better if the full possibilities of Formosa sion of Formosa ‘would lead not merely i 
were seized — if Chiang’s army of 600,000 civil war but to international war,” the London 
































became the scourge of the sea-coast of South News Chronicle editorialized on the same day; 
China. Formosa’s impregnability (with the aid ‘Indo-China is still raw in our minds, and 
of a U.S. fleet) is only a negative satisfaction.” many feel that the truce there was death 
Stating that it ‘“‘would keep the Communists bought. If Chou En-lai is going to start some 
constantly off balance” if an endless series of thing over Formosa, it will become impossibk 
commando raids along the easy South China to avoid the conclusion that the Communis 
coast were made by the Nationalist army, only make peace in one place in order i 
the paper opined: ‘*The possibilities surely are make war in another. Our American friend 
plain to the Communists, and that is the chief would tell us that this is obvious already, and 

season they want Formosa. ..... The Commu- there is no doubt that for most of them 4 / 

nists feel that so long as Formosa is held by Communist attack on Chiang Kai-shek wo a shi 

an enemy they cannot have peace. The prop- be the last straw. The Communist have : tio 

er tactical use of the forces on Formosa can to realize that the mood of America is Ge 

prevent China from having Communist order. that the cost of invasion of Formosa is wa ag 

It would be the military tragedy of this time with the United States. And that woull] tov 

if the chance were defaulted. The Reds could almost certainly mean the third world war.” Mat 
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Hunger Test owt 

Liu Chen-chang and Wang Chung-tsu ( #]/R-» £4742) were i tha 

together on a journey. At dusk they had not had a morsel to eat. “& clos 

Somebody who happened to know them slightly offered them his Cob 

food which was very plentiful. Chen-chang courteously declined. Chu 

Chunb-tsu said, ‘With this we can relieve the pangs of hunger. r" 

Why decline it?” Chen-chang answered, ‘One should have no a liter 

truck with ignoramuses.” am ‘rv 
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THE LIFE & TIMES OF 
GENERAL TWO-GUN COHEN 
By Charles Drage 
Funk and Wagnalls, New York 
1954, 312 pages, $4.00 


Chinese writer once remarked that the 
A history of a man or nation is sometimes 
shaped by accident rather than by premedita- 
tion. This is certainly true in the case of 
General Morris Cohen. The fact that a teen- 
aged vagabond in a small western Canadian 
town (Saskatoon, with a population of 12,000 
at that time) which was as unrelated to far- 
away China as anything can be, should be 
closely involved in the course of the Chinese 
revolution and eventually become a general in 
the Chinese army is entirely accidental. He 
| happened to be in a Chinese chop-suey house 
when its owner was held up by a robber. By 
knocking the villain down, Cohen saved the 
owner from losing a great deal of money. After 
that, Mah Sam, the owner, and Cohen became 
close friends, and through Mah’s introduction, 
Cohen was initiated as a member of the Hsing 
Chung Hui (misspelled Tsing Chung-hui, p. 32) 
or the China Revival Society if we translate it 
literally, **pledged to devote my life to the 
service of Sun Yat-sen, the overthrow of the 
Manchu Dynasty, and the liberation of the 
Chinese people.” (p. 32) A couple of years 
later, when Dr. Sun Yat-sen visited Canada, 
Cohen was introduced to him and was persuaded 
by his Chinese friends to accompany Dr. Sun 
as his “‘body-guard” on his two-month tour of 
Canada and the United States. Thus, fate 
brought Cohen and the great Chinese revolu- 
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tionary leader together. ’ 

Cohen came to China in 1922 when he was 
33 years of age. “At that time, be Sun Yat- 
sen was in Shanghai. Cohen was soon appointed 
one of Dr; Sun’s A.D.C’s with the rank of 
Colonel. His faith in and his devotion to his 
chief was indeed extraordinary for a foreigner. 
As he says, “There was no discipline in his 
office in the ordinary sense of the word, but 
we just naturally treated him with respect and 
did what he said without asking questions:....We 
all felt that it was through Sun Yat-sen and 
through him alone that one could hope for 4 
united ‘China.”’ (p. 91) 

When a visitor came to see Dr. Sun, Cohen 
would make a careful investigation of his life 
by asking questions such as: ‘*What does he 
do? Is he a general, a politician or a merchant? 
Where. does he come in the line-up? Is he on 
Dr. Sun’s side? Is he really working for 
the Chinese Republic, or is he just out for 
what he can get?” (p. 89) He would. ‘then 
commit all this knowledge to memory. When 
Dr. Sun went back to Canton and started 
military campaigns against the warlords in the 
north and the traitor, Chen Chiung-ming, in the . 
South, Cohen was always at his side. Once when 
they were visiting the northern front in a train, 
an attempt on Dr. Sun's life was thwarted 
by the alertness of Cohen, (p. 108) 

General Cohen is well-known in China for 
his honesty and loyalty. He cheated when -he 
was a gambler in his. youth, but he never 
cheated while he was in Chinese politics. As 
an agent of the Chinese Government to buy 
“sewing machines” (munitions) from foreign 
dealers, he could have made a fortune for 
himself, but he never accepted any money that 


$1 








was not his due. It was for this reason that 
he was asked by Dr. T. V. Soong to take 
charge of the bullion vaults and the new note 
issue of the Central Bank at Canton. In the 
words of Dr. Soong, ‘He's got to be somebody 
I can trust and somebody my colleagues can 
trust and somebody my customers can trust.” 
(p. 170) 

As to his loyalty, Cohen was not only loyal 
to Dr. Sun Yat-sen, his admired leader, but 
also to T. V. Soong, Sun Fo, Li Chai-sum, 
Chen Chi-tong and Wu Te-chen, all of whom 
he served at different times after Dr, Sun's 
death. Of these men, Li Chai-sum certainly 
did not deserve Cohen’s loyaley. He has since 
betrayed China’s cause and become a tool of 
the Chinese Communists. 

General Cohen's loyalty met with an. acid 
test in 1941 in the hands of the Japanese. 
He was in Hongkong when it was attacked by 
the Japanese at the time of Pearl Harbor. He 
saw Mme Sun Yat-sen and Mme H. H, Kung 
off for Chungking, wartime capital of China, 
at Kai Tak Airport in the last plane to leave 
Hongkong. He could have left in the same 
plane; for a seat had been reserved for him. 
Instead, he chose to stay behind because ‘‘there 
were a whole lot of fellows in Hongkong — of 
every kind and color—who'd worked against 
the Japanese under my banner. They were for 
it when the fortress fell, I couldn’t very well 
leave them to face the music without me.” 
(p. 286) After the fall of Hongkong, he was 
_ kept in the Stanley Prison Camp for a long 
time and underwent untold sufferings. But 
when he was asked by Taketo, a Japanese friend, 
to collaborate with the Japanese in exchange 
for his freedom, Cohen told Taketo “that I'd 
served China for upwards of twenty years and 
I wasn’t going to betray her now in the hour 
of her adversity and her greatest need.” (p. 300) 
‘tHe who can not be disturbed by poverty, nor 
spoiled by riches and high position, nor intimi- 
dated by physical force, is a great man,” said 
Mencius. General Cohen is truly great in this 


sense. 
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ming (p. 110). 


* was still robust and strong despite his advanced 








General Cohen has led a colorful life; a d| 








Commander Drage’s book is well written. It ig. 
not only a vivid recollection of | Cohen's. 
life, but also an interesting account of the 
story of the Chinese revolution. I hope a fe 
misspelled names will be corrected in t 
second edition: Tsing Chung-hui should 
Hsing Chung Hui as has already been poin 
out, Chen See-yen should be Chen Su-jen (p, 
88), and Yung Heh-ming should be Yang & 
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When I last saw General Cohen in Taipei, e 





































age and his ordeal at the Stanley Prison Cam 











The Chinese nation, having won its bat cs 





against the Manchu Dynasty, warlords 
Japanese imperialism in succession, is fo 
fighting against its greatest ehemy, — Sovitt 














Russia and the Chinese Communist regimt 
As Mrs. Judith Cohen sees it: ‘The tim 
might come when China would again 
need of him and......when that day dawned 
Morris would go back to China.” (p. 312) — 
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A NATION BETRAYED 
By Charles R. Shepherd iq 
Exposition Press, New York, 1954 
167 Pages, $3.00 2 


mpassionate and impartial accounts of be 
Hin of the Chinese mainland are note 
many as there should be. In the past 

years, documented history of Chinese Comms 
nism or even official papers arranged, t 
interpreted in such a way as to bear out @ 
author’s conclusions have ‘not been lackitp 
May of them were published under the spon 
ship of foundations of good standing 4 
respected university presses. Dr. Charles 1 
Shepherd, a long-time resident in Canta 3 
among those who know China first-hand 
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the intrigues of international Communism. A 
British by birth, he is. the founder and director 
of the Chung Mei Home for Chinese boys in 
El Cerrito, California. 

A Nation Betrayed is not an.*‘atrocity book,” 
nor a political treatise imbued with the wisdom 
of hindsight. It is a re-examination of the 
contemporary history of China from the angle 
of international Communist conspiracy. It tells 
the plain truth that the Red conquest of 
China did not happen in a short time, but 
over a period of some 49 years. The book 
follows closely the major political developments 
in China since the start of the National Rev- 
olution. ‘The author deals briefly with each 
tactical success of international Communism 
in China that culminated in the loss of the 
mainland. The whole book is a record of 
“Machiavellian plotting and diabolical betrayal 
unparalleled in history.” Dr. Shepherd has 
used a well-selected list of references, includ- 
ing Freda Utley’s Last Chance in China, Liu 
Shaw-tong’s Out of Red China; and Stanley 
K. Hornbeck's Contemporary Politics in the 
Far East. In a way, Dr. Shepherd’s account 
is arranged in such a way that it is comparable 
to Dr. Hu Shih’s China in Stalin's Grand 
Strategy, an article in the October, 1950 issue 
of Foreign Affairs. 

The story of the Communist conquest of the 
mainland, as told by Dr. Shepherd, is a 
tragedy. It is tragic in the sense that ‘the 
patrjot Sun Yat-sen, loyal, self-abnegating, trust- 
ing, the thousands who died in the struggle to 
overthrow Manchu tyranny and establish a free 
tepublic and the multitudes who through the 
years laid down their lives in heroic efforts to 
unify the country under a representative, dem- 


‘gcratic government were basely, shockingly be- 


trayed.” The stage for their betrayal, as the 
author puts it, was set as carly as the start of 
the National Revolution. The conspiracy was born 
with the organization of the Society for the 
Study of Marxism by Chen Tu-hsiu and Li 
Tachao. The Chinese Communist Party, 


founded in 1921, had been from the very be-- 
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ginning identified with thé Communist Interna- 
tional. At one time, the successful October 
Revolution in Russia had a tremendous impact 
upon those who strove to establish the Re- 
public of China. Many Chinese patriots went 
to Russia to study their revolutionary methods 
and institutions. However, at the same time, 
the Communist International made one attempt . 
after another to subvert the Chinese National 
Revolution. Notable among such attempts were 
Leo Karakhan’s A Manifesto to the Chinese 
People issued in 1919; the seemingly magnani- 
mous gesture of Soviet Russia in 1920 in relin- 
quishing all special rights obtained from China 
by the Czarists, and even Zinovieff’s,~promise 
of continued support of the Third International 
to the Chinese national movement after the 
death of Dr. Sun Yat-sen. 

For a period of three years (1924-27), the 
Chinese Communists were actually admitted 
into the rank and file of the National Revolu- 
tion until the» Russian agent Michael’ Borodin 
overplayed his hand. This period of ‘‘collabora- 
tion” has seldom been viewed in its ‘proper 
perspective. Even Dr. Shepherd gives his 
readers the impression that Dr. Sun. Yat-sen 
had put too much faith in the Communists. 
It should bé borne in mind that the basis of 
collaboration was clearly stated in Dr. Sun's 
famous joint statement with A. Joffe. Dr. 
Sun Yat-sen had never permitted the Commu- 
nists to sway the National Revolution from its 
right course. The joint statement of 1923 ex- 
plicitly said: ‘‘Dr. Sun Yat-sen holds that the 
Communist order or even the Soviet system 
cannot be actually int¥6duced into China, 
because there do not exist here the conditions 
for the successful establishment of either 
Communism of*Sovietism.” 

The formula of *‘collaboration,” so effectively 
used by the Chinese Communists, did net die with 
the Wuhan-Nanking split. The Chinese Com- 
munists, cornered at Yenan, offered to “‘collab- 
orate” with the government again when the 
Japanese invasion became imminent. Dr. She- 
pherd says that the government. was confronted 
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with a dilemma simifar to that which Dr. Sun 
and his colleagues had faced:in 1923. But the 
difference is that Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
shek had had bitter experiences with the Com- 
munists and saw clearly the danger involved in 
any ‘‘collaboration” or ‘united front.” He is 
irrevocably opposed to any policy of conciliation 
towards the Communists whom he regards. as 
satellites of Soviet Russia. Even the Sian coup 
failed to bring him to terms. He knew that 
the result would be disastrous if he yielded to 
those who clamored for immediate war with 
Japan. 

It fitted into Stalin's scheme of things to 
bring about a peaceful settlement of the Sian 
affair. The Chinese; Communists, who were 
dissatisfied with the settlement, had to be told 
later on of the directive from the Comintern— 
namely, *‘Ally with Chiang and Resist Japan” 
for the ‘‘larger interest.” This brief summary 
of Dr. Shepherd's account from Chapter VII 
to Chapter X is important because it helps to 
throw light on the character of the Chinese 
leader who is carrying on the fight against the 
Communists today. 

If-Dr. Shepherd had devoted more space to 
the role played by General George C. Marshall 
in his disastrous mission to China, he would 
have given a more complete story of the 
Chinese Government’s refusal to ‘‘collaborate” 
with the Communists. The author also refrain- 
ed from commenting on the influence of U. S. 
foreigh policy in general upon the situation in 
China. A sympathetic account of the recent 
history of China, the book does not go on to 
discuss the prospect of the struggle which is 
still being carried on from Formosa. Never- 
theless, A Nation Betrayed should be read 
by all who would like to d€quire a better 
3 understanding of the real nature of Commu- 


nism. 
ALFRED TAN 


' twenties Mr. Laski was one of the most elo 


HISTORICAL CULTURE AND 
PERSONALITIES 
(In Chinese) 
BY T. P. Cheng 
New Culture Series, 3 
Central Cultural Service, Taipei 
1954, 158 pages, NT$15. 


‘his: volume consists of 27 articles the au 
thor has contributed to various periodicals 
and magazines over a period of twenty years,. 
As its title indicates, the book deals with 
culture and personalities. On the cultural side, 
the articles on ‘*Discourse on East-West,” “Since 
the Fall of Constantinople 500 years Ago,” 
‘‘Neutralism,” ‘The Open Society and Its 
Enemies,” ‘Queen Victoria and Her Prime 
Ministers,” and “New Liberalism In Europe,” 
to mention a few, are illuminating. Viewed 
in historical perspective, Mr. Cheng believes 
that a better world order will eventually emerge 
from the present chaos and discord. 

Of personalities Mr. Cheng’s treatment is 
discriminating. He has two articles on Mn 
Winston Churchill. They are an “agonizing 
reappraisal" of the old warrior who led, toge 
ther with President Roosevelt, the Grand Alli- 
ance during World War II to victory. But 
Mr. Churchill the warrior is spiritually dead, 
and what is today left of him is his corpse 
As a dying man, Mr. Churchill has not the 
courage and wisdom to mect the Communist 
challenge. He now retreats to the line of least 
resistance, pleading for ‘‘co-existence” with the 
Communists. Whatever may be the final hie 
torical verdict on Mr. Churchill, the author’ 
indictment is irrefutable. 

Next to come under the scrutiny of Mr. 
Cheng’s critical eye is Harold Laski. In the 

































quent exponents of democracy; but steadily he 
pushed himself, from the thirties to the time 
of his death, to the forefront of Marxian eco 
nomic determinism. He even maintained that 
the people might demand the overthrow of the 
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government by armed force; thus he drew 
himself away from democracy. More than any- 
one else, he confused its meaning. It is there- 
fore quite understandable that the. Western 
world should have been indifferent to the pass- 
ing of the man whose business it was to up- 
root the very foundations of Western democracy. 

The articles on Mr. Ma Shiang-pai and Dr. 
Lee Dien-fee are fitting tributes to two great 


Trash 


Chinese educators, both of whom dedicated © 
their lives to Fu Tan Unversity. 

The writer is gifted with a critical mind. 
His grasp of Western political philosophy and 
institutions is fairly sound and firm. To a 
Westerner, the book should be of special in- 
terest. For here is a Chinese liberal unfolding 
his mind in search of truth. 


Cc. W. CHIU 


Wang Yi-fu ( £%#) was so wrapped up in his philosophical 
studies that he was often ill-pleased with his wife who was given 
The word ‘money’ had never strayed from his 
mouth. Wishing to embarrass him his wife ordered her maids to 
heap coins round his bed while he was sleeping. On rising in the 


to covetousness. 


morning, Yi-fu was unable to find his way out. 


He cried aloud 


to the maids,’ ‘*Take away all this trash!” 


From Shih Sho Hsin Yu (# Raf) 
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Address Made by Madame Chiang 
Kai-shek at the American Legion 
Annual Convention, Washington, 

D. C. August 30th, 1954. 


ML. Commander and Friends: 


I am delighted to be here with you this even- 
ing, for it is, indeed, heart-warming to be in the 
midst of good friends. I came to this country 
a few months ago for medical treatment. 
then my health has greatly improved due to 


your excellent medical facilities and clement 


Since 


climate. 

I wish, however, it were within my power 
to accept the many kind invitations extended 
to me to speak at various functions, but on my 
doctors’ advice I have neither appeared in pub- 
lic nor made any speeches. But how could I 
resist the invitation from the American Legion 
which has so consistently and sincerely upheld 
the principles of freedom that we hold in 
common? 

Many of your members have fought side by 
side with my people in the Far Eastern Thea- 
tre of World War II. Many of your members 
lie forever buried in the Orient, slaughtered by 
the Communists, Many of your members have 
been maimed for life by the Communists. Many 
of your members are still prisoners in the hands 
of the Communists. Many of your members have 
stood their ground within the United States 
against those confused and misguided people 
who did not recognize in Soviet Russia the 
permanent and implacable enemy of your country 
as well as my country. 

I have often been told that the 
Legion has néver forgotten the heroism of the 


American 
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‘Documents 


. realm of probability. 


millions of Chinese people who gave their li a 
in war to the end that freedom should prevaif 
We Chinese people know how 


in all the world. 
much the American Legion has done for us 





how persistently. We know of the support gi 1 




















to us by the Auxiliary of the American Legie . 
the mothers and wives of American soldiers, © 
I salute the American Legion on behalf a 


Pie 


the Chinese people. 


Now, we live in troubled times. No county 


is free from problems which 30 years 


would not have been regarded as within the 


You know that to 
true as well as I do. No nation is so big afi 
so powerful that it possesses any feeling of or 
sense of security. Human beings every wher 
wonder. whether the end of life and of civili | 
tion will come from the A-Bomb, the H-Bomb, 
or for that matter some other kind of bomb, 
In view-of this prevailing fear, would cri 
ing at the spectre threatening disaster bed 
solution? Decidedly no! To my mind we sha ld 
face the situation with fortitude and mect 
impending danger as a challenge to the sui 
vival of our civilization. Moral and spiritud 
courage have always achieved success in he 
long course. of history and that is why and how 
civilization has survived. 3 
We Chinese perhaps are more optimistic thew 
some other peoples because we have had @ 
extraordinarily long experience with war ail 
the calamities that come from the propinquif} 
of envious neighbors. China is, in the geograph 
ic sense, a rich country. That is why we hal 
always had enemies; there have always bea 
nations that have coveted what we have beca s 
of our great reservoir of manpower and natt ra 
resources, 5 
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China is faced by a formidable foe that has 
actually succeeded in taking practically all of 
our country except Formosa and its adjacent 
jslands such as the Pescadores, Quemoy, Matsu 
and Tachen. 

There is no advantage in arguing about who 
made the mistakes that*opened the door to the 
conquest of China by Soviet Russia. History 
will write that tragedy large — and, in time, 
correctly. Now is not the time even to refer 
to historic facts. 

However, the consequences are clear. What 
no other country in modern times has been 
able to do —to enslave the China Mainland — 
Soviet Russia has done, and the Bear did it 
from inside China by corrupting the minds and 
souls of those who became its puppets — the 
Chinese Communists. The Mainland was lost 
by intiltration. The Mainland was lost by a 
campaign of smears and lies. The Mainland was 


lost by skillfully creating a schism between 


China and her natural allies. 

This we should know and understand because 
techniques that are now used by the Kremlin 
in all the free countries of the world were first 
tried out in China as far back as 1925 and 1926 
when Soviet Russia gave the impression of aiding 
us to liberate our country from feudalism and 
colonialism while actually organizing inside the 
fevolutionary movement a subversive movement 
to seize it and through it dominate our country. 

We discovered this ruse late in 1926. My 
husband was then leading the Expeditionary 
Forces, the revolutionary forces that had march- 
ed from Canton to the Yangtze Valley and 
were taking their stamce to march North on to 
Peiping to end feudalism in’ China forever. 


We discovered that our Russian pseudo-friends 


Were traitors; that those who pretended to be 
friends of China in reality were its enemies. 
We discovered that no aid was being given to 
China but that instead, Russia was corrupting 
young intellectuals and young military officers 
to betray their country. 

My husband and his fellow patriots broke 
with the Communists and under unbelievable 
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hardships founded the National Government at 
Nanking. The Kremlin has never forgiven him 
for their failure in China in those days. They 
have consistently for 27 years fought him, lied 
about him,. defamed him, conducted a world- 
wide conspiracy against him and against our 
country, They have never altogether succeeded 
in their efforts against him; they have succeed- 
ed in doing infinite harm to China. They have 
reduced my people on the Mainland to slavery. 

They never expected that any part of China — 
would remain free. On Formosa we are small. 
From a nation of 450,000,000 free people we 
are reduced to a population of 10,000,000. 
Small in number, yes, but we are free. 

As long as one footstool remains that is free 
the Chinese people have a sanctuary of liberty 
to which, I know, all eyes on the Mainland 
turn in high hopes for freedom. This is attest- 
ed by the fact that in *the -recent voluntary 
repatriation of prisoners. of war 80 percent of 
the Chinese soldiers chose to return, not to 
Russian - dominated China, but to Free China. 

We have had a long history and have often 
been over-run in the past. Conquerors have 
come and conquerors have gone but our way 
of life has withstood them and will continue 


_ to withstand tHe present brutal masters who 


seek to continue enslaving our nation. The 
basis of our philosophy and culture is individual 
morality and our innate faith that despite vicis- 
situdes, morality will triumph in the end and 
that loyalty and integrity should be the founda- 
tion of all human relationships. 

We Chinese will not be slaves long. This I 
promise you. We shali unloosen our shackles. 
We shall break the chains that cut and wound 
us. For there are countless living and determined 
heroes on the Mainland as well as on Formosa. 

And friends, just one last word: The ways 
of God are inscrutable. Perhaps we needed to 
have our eyes opened to the beastliness of the 
anti-Christ before strength would be restored 
to us —the will to fight evil, the will to sustain 
the good. With God's help we shall not fail. 
China will be free and so will the world. 


ws 








Statement by Premier O. K. Yui 
before the’ Legislative Yuan, 
September 14, 1954 


i r. Chairman, Members of the Legislative 


Yuan: As I have laid before you a 
written report on the important administrative 
programs from January, 1954, to the present, 
I shall speak briefly on the present domestic 
and international situation and the efforts we 
are making to meet the situation. 

Most of us are concerned with the Commu- 
nists’ announced intention of attacking Taiwan. 
In voicing their threats against Taiwan at this 
time, the Communists have a more complicated 
motive and far-reaching design than the inva- 
sion of Taiwan alone. 

We have often pointed out that the program 
of aggression of the Soviet bloc is absolutely 
predetermined and urfalterable. For their own 
defense, the democratic nations have no alterna- 
There is no 
room for hesitation or compromise. Through 
their ignorance of the aggressive nature of the 
Communist bloc, or through their fear of war 
or their desire to escape from reality, some of 


tive but to meet force with force. 


the democratic countries are cherishing the illu- 
sions of co-existence. The Soviet bloc of nations 
are exploiting this weakness of the democracies 
to divide and cause dissension among them so 
that they may knock them out one by one and 
isolate the United States. The Geneva Confer- 
ence and the consequent partiton of Indo-China 
were set in such background. 

At the beginning of the Geneva Conference, 
the United States wanted to save Indo-China by 
united action, but Britain objected. And the 
change of the French government at this junc- 
ture exposed all the weaknesses of the democratic 
mations and sealed the fate of Indo-China. We 
early foresaw that the partition of Indo-China 
would not only pave the way for the Soviet 
bloc for their invasion of Southeast Asia but 
also encourage them to take chances to start 
larger scale of aggression. The incessant agi- 
tation of Communists to invade Taiwan since 
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“ difficulty. Therefore, their clamor at this time 


thinking of invading Taiwan, if for no other 





July is due to the encouragement hes have : 
received from Indo-China. * 

The motives behind the noisy clamor of 7 
enemy to invade Taiwan may bce briefly sum. 






marized as follows: a 
First, the Communists’ clamor to invade Tap. 
wan and their bombardment of Kinmen is in 
reality a signal that Soviet Russia wants 
extend her influence into the Pacific. -In ot 
words, the Soviets want to chase the influe 
of the democracies out of the Pacific with th 
object of converting it into a Soviet lake. This 
constitutes an important step in their “sa 









to conquer the world. 

Second, after the partition of Indo-China, the 
democracies are belatedly making plans for the 
defense of the Pacific area by united action as, 
for instance, the conclusion of SEATO and the 
talk of a mutual defense pact of the nations in 
Northeast Asja. If such joint defense of the 
Pacific area should be completed, the aggressive 
action of the Communists would meet via 
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may be regarded as attempts at intimidation of 
some of the neurotic democracies and the bre; kb 
up of the mutual defense arrangements of th 
Pacific nations. * 

Third, the Communists have all the time bees 








reason than extricating the pointed dagger thr s 
into their breast. But as we have our 

determination and solid strength to défend tht 
island, they have not dared to commit suicide 
so far. In the last few years, both the Soviet 
and the Chinese Communists have plotted o 
solve the Taiwan problem by political me ‘ 
which is to make use of the neurotic, show 
sighted, selfish nations to help the Peiping re 
gime to gain admission into the United Natiom 
toytake the legitimate place of the Republic & 












China. The recent clamor is evidently aimed Stra 
at the United Nations General Assembly thai prep 
is going to open soon. 4a and 







Fourth, I have just said that Taiwan is @ In 
dagger thrust deep into the breast of the ene y. gran 
Before the enemy can consolidate his hold on t 
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the mainland or before he starts another large- 
scale aggression in other parts of Asia, he will 
have to take the dagger out first. In the last 
few years, the oppressive taxation and the 
wanton slaughter of the innocent population 
have made the people on the mainland desperate 
tothe degree that they would rather perish 
with their tormentors at the same time. The 
recent unprecedented floods on the mainland 
have caused added alarm to the Communists 
lest the people should revolt and Taiwan should 
launch a counterattack against them: From 
this viewpoint, we may say that the clamor 
of the Communists is a feeble attempt at cover- 
ing their fear and fighting the danger lurking 
on the mainland. 

However, I do not mean that this clamor of 
the Communists is simply a propaganda or a 
Their traditional strategy makes 
no distinction between political and military 


political war. 


watfare. Sometimes they start with political 
warfare followed by military action. Sometimes 
they use military action to enlarge their political 
maneuver. The two wovld be used alternately. 
But military power will finally settle it all. 


Therefore, in countering the Communists’ cla- 


mor, we should on the one hand step up our 


political warfare and make them suffer politi- © 
cally and on the other strengthen our military. 


power to hit them militarily. Whatever their 
motive, we must not regard it as only an 
empty threat or pure propaganda. We must 
tegard it as a prelude to real action, although 
this action may lead to their total defeat. Suh 
Tse has very well said: ‘Depend not on the 
failure of the enemy to turn up, but depend 
Om our own preparedness.” We should now 
not only prepare for the enemy's coming, but 
also prepare for fighting him along the mainland 
coast, on the outlying islands, on the Taiwan 
Straits. Most important of all, we must be 
prepared t6 change from defensive to offensive 
and engage the enemy on the mainland, 

In the last few years the administrative pro- 
grams of the government have been centered 
on the defense and reconstruction of Taiwan 
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and preparation for the counterattack: on, the 
mainland. -We have ever been preparing and 
waiting for war. Therefore, the recent clamor 
and the bombardment of Kinmen by the Com- 
munists can only be regarded as a good op- 
portunity offered us to counterattack the main- 
land and exterminate the Communists and 
traitors. As war has started at Kinmen, our 
present and future administrative programs must 
be geared_to the necessity of war. We must 
mobilize extensively and intensively for the 
purpose of putting into execution a total war. 

In foreign relations, we have been striving 
toward the objectives of improving the consol- 
idation of the free world, upholding the 
United Nations Charter, supporting all regional 
security agreements and strengthening the 
friendlv relations and cooperation between China 
and other democratic countries. In the last half 
year, the cooperation between China and the 
United States has improved both militarily and 
economically. Continuous and unceasing efforts 
have been made -to improve our relations with 
the anti-Communist nations in Asia, Middle 
and Near East and South America. “From now 
on we shall try to outdo our past performances. 

We realize that the only way to deal with 
the Communist bloc is by united action. There- 
fore, we have supported all collective security 
arrangements against aggression, We have 
adopted the same attitude with regard to SEATO. 
This organization may have defects ef its own, 
but it will have a beneficial effect in checking 
Communist aggression. We are willing to exert 
ourselves for the promotion of collective security 
atrangements in other parts of Asia, and we 
believe that if the countries in Asia recognize 
their common enemy and their own danger, 
a security organization for the whole region could 
soon be organized. 

Soviet Russia and her satellites have in the 
last five years denounced our seat in the United 
Nations General Assembly and its various organs 
more than one hundred and eighty times. Recent- 
ly she and-the Peiping Communist regime have 
been very active in attempting to gain admission 
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for the Peiping regime into the United Nations 
Organization. The Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
has taken steps to counter this attempt of the 
Russians. We believe that unless the democratic 
countries are willing to let the United Nations 
meet a fate similar to that of the former League 
of Nations, repeat the mistakes that brought 
about the Second World War and lead the 
world to a destructive atomic war, the Chinese 
Communist regime will have no chance of gaining 
admission into the United Nations Organization. 

Militarily, we are making great efforts in 
raising our war potential, strengthening the 
joint fighting capability of the three services 
and pteparing for adequate reserves so as to 
complete the preparations for counterattack at 
the war 


an early date. In order to meet 


requirements, we have completed the reorgani- 


zation of the army and national defense systems.. 


The outlying islands not only are important 
for the defense of Taiwan, but also serve as 
a springboard for the counteroffensive against 
the mainland. They must be defended by all 
means. We must also strengthen their positions 
so as to turn our present defense into attack. 
Now the battle of Kinmen has begun. For a 
whole week our army, navy and air force have 
successfully wrought havoc: on the Communist 
bandits opposite that invincible island. On our 
we must not watch their victory with 
We must speed up our military 
mobilization. We must continue to train and 
build up our reserves, to increase the production 
of war material and logistical facilities. The 
general mobilization of the whole country in 
all fields, economic, social as well as cultural, 


part, 
arms folded. 


must be intensified. 

On the political side, the National Assembly 
was convened last spring, and the present 
President and Vice-President were elected to 
office. That election has brought not only a 
strong leadership to our people in Free China, 
but also hope and confidence to all patriotic 
Chinese on the mainland. Other important 
tasks the government undeftook during the 
period under review consisted in: first, guidance 
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and assistance to the people of the province g 


Taiwan 
magistrates, municipal mayors as well as mem 


bers of the Provisional Provincial Assemb ‘| 


throughout the province; second, the equalization 
of ownership of urban land, which prevei 
too much land from falling into the hands of 0 
few people. Other work the government 
continue to do in earnest include anti-espionage 
people 
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measures; organization of the 
war-time services; austerity movement with 4) 
view to bringing the daily life of the people 
in line with war-time condition; spiritual mobi. | 
lization with a view to heightening civil d 
military morale; civil defense with its 
aspects such as evacuation of civil neal 
and important materials from the main cities, 
the improvement of communication for thi 
purpose as well as fire-fighting measures. . 

The work of reconstruction and administration 
on the islands off Fukien and Chekiang # 
progressing in spite of military action’. Aa 
istrative organs below the grade of ksien h ve 
been established in thdse provinces. * 

In the field of finance, not only do we have 
to balance our budget, but we must also cht 
all unnecessary expenses, both in ‘the cenilll 


ane 


and local governments, so that every possible 


cent be spent on war and production. All dit 
ficult financial problems that are likely to 3 ise 
as a result of war must be anticipated in ordé 
that our war effort be not adversely affected, 

In the economic field, in order to facilitate 
investment from abroad, the government 7 
promulgated the Statute for Investment in Chit 
by Foreign Nationals and issued certain pre 
visional Regulations for the Investment it 
China by Overseas Chinese. Agricultural ai 
industrial production leaves little room for com 
plaint. With the exception of rice productiét} 
which might have to fall short of the produé 
tion target due to the shortage of water supply 
in some districts, all productions have come i 
to the estimated target, and, in some casth 
exceeded it. In wartitie, our production mum) 
be so conducted as to meet the requirements 
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the war and support the war. 

In the field of education, in accordance with 
the guidance laid down by the President in the 
two supplementary chapters on Education and 
Pecreation to the Principle of the People’s 
Livelihood, our emphasis has been laid on the 
strengthening of our national spirit and the 
education for production. We have increased 
the number of schools and classes. Permission 
has been given to the establishment of new 
colleges and the restoration of the old. Close 
cooperation is being maintained between techni- 
cal colleges and places of actual production. 

In the field of overseas Chinese affairs, the 
government has always endeavored to: protect 
the interest of our citizens abroad and to as- 
sist their educational and economic enterprises. 
To meet the recent change of situation in Nor- 
thern Indo-China, the -government has taken 
prompt emergency measures to help Chinese 
citizens there to evacuate from Hanoi to Hai- 
phong and Saigon. The number of Chinese stu- 
dents from overseas to this country has, as a 
result of encouragement and assistance given 
to them by the government, greatly increased. 
We only regret that owing to the nationaliza- 
tion movement now popular in the Philippines, 
especially to the legislation, nationalizing the 
retailer's business, our pedple in that country 
have suffered tremendously. The government 
is still watching the situation with keen eyes. 
We are studying all possible measures to pro- 
tect the interest of Chinese nationals in the 
Philippines. 


The overseas Chinese everywhere provide an 
important source to the Anti-Communist and 
Resist-Russia force. 


We must bring them into 
our rank and file to fight against aggression 
and enslavement. We must mobilize them into 
our grand army fighting for freedom and the 
recovery of our lost territory. 

The government's work in 
istration, communication and 
fields has been dealt with 
Teport to you and will not be 

The President has told us 


judicial admin- 
in many other 
in my written 
discussed here. 
that the Anti- 
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Communist and Resist-Russia force comes from 
three sources: from the people on the mainland, 
from the overseas Chinese people throughout 
the world and, lastly, from Taiwan. We must 
develop this force from all the three sources 
and unite them into a mighty stream. Taiwan 


“is a base where we shall launch our counterof- 


fensive and recover our country. The govern- 


ment policy has been in recent years to defend 


Taiwan, then to build up Taiwan as a base - 


of anti-Communism and then to intensify our 
preparation for the final counterblow. Since 
the Communists clamored for the invasion of 


Taiwan, we are no longer purely on the defen- 


sive but are actually on the offensive.. We are 
going to fight the mainland from Taiwan. 
More than that, we must mobilize our com- 
patriots on the mainland and overseas to fight 
the Communists on the mainland. 

The war against Communism is a total war, 
To make that war possible, mere military power 
is not enough, A. general mobilization of all 
the people, with its many and various aspects, 
political, economic, social and cultural is more 
than urgent. In particular our financial and 
economic power must be fully developed to 
support-our military effort. ‘The spiritual side 


of the mobilization should not be neglected. 


For it is. through spirit that the material 
power can be fully utilized and material dif- 
ficulties overcome: ; 
The Communists are facing difficulties almost 
They are weak internally 
as they are violent and ferocious externally. 
The nearer they come to defeat, the madder 
they become in their behavior. Likewise, the 
nearer we are to victory, the more arduous 
will be our struggle. We are now at the pivot- 
al point of history. We must be able tp stand 
all tests, all sufferings and all sacrifices. All 
Chinese people, whether they are now in 
Taiwan, overseas or ,on the mainland, must 
stand together under the leadership of the 
President as one fighting unit, sharing a'l, giv- 
ing all, for the cause of the recovery of our 
country and the liberation of our nation. 


insurmountable. 


b 





Message Addressed by Mr. Ku 
Cheng-kang, President, Asian 
Peoples’ Anti-Communist League, 
Republic of China, to the 
Secretary-General of the UN and 
‘All Delegations to the UN General 
Assembly, September 21, 1954 


he 9th session of the UN General As- 
ae aes convenes at a time of intensified 
Communist aggression which poses a serious 
threat to world peace and security. The Asian 
Peoples’ Anti-Communist League, Republic of 
China, determined as it is to uphold the UN 
Charter and promote international justice, wishes 
to offer a few observations on behalf of its 482 
constituent members including political parties 
and religious, cultural, occupational and civic 
organizations. ; 

1.. The UN General Assembly has condemned 
the Chinese Communist regime as an aggressor 
for its adventure in Korea, during which it 
openly defied the UN police action and com- 
mitted atrocities against UN personnel. In order 
to maintain the sanctity of the UN Charter, 
the Chinese Communist regime must not be 
permitted to gain admittance to the United 
Nations. We are convinced that the United 
Nations would not only encourage aggression 
but also scrap its own Charter if it should 
admit the very Chinese Communist regime it 
has branded as an aggressor. 

2. Practically all acts of aggression and 
violence which are being committed throughout 
the world today are instigated and manipulated 
by the Soviet Union. Since the founding of the 
United Nations the Soviet Union and its satel- 
lites have repeatedly violated the principles of 
the UN Charter so that the United Nations 
has been unable to give full scope to its authority. 
In order that it may bqin a better fosition to 
fulfil the sacred duties imposed upon it by the 
Charter, the United Nations wil! have no 
alternative but to expel the Soviet Union and 
its satellites from membership of the organization. 
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3. We maintain that in order to uph la 
the prestige of the United Nations the settle 
ment of all international questions relating % 
world peace and security should be sought 
through UN ‘organs. The evil consequency| 
of the Berlin and Geneva Conferences are theig 
for everybody to remember. Any similar mova) 
designed to weaken the United Nations mug 
not be allowed to happen again. In the futuy 
al] international problems relating to worl 
peace and security must be handled by the 
United Nations. ; i 

We are making these observations out, of ou 
sincere desire to uphold the United Nations, 
We are convinced that the free world nd 
totalitarian Communism can never achieves 
compromise, nor can they hope to co-exist 
peacefully with each other. Any further more 
to appease Communist aggression will inevitably 
plunge mankind into the scourge of another 
war. We, therefore, call upon al) the delegation 
to the UN General AsSembly to take a firm 
stand in accordance with the purposes and 
principles of the Charter to deal with th 
Communist aggressor. In this way the United 
Nations may yet become a really powe ful 
organization to dispense justice and main 0 
international peace and security. Such is \the 


sincere and fervent hope of all free Chinese, 
Fi 
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Statement by Dr. C. L. Hsia before the 
Economic and Social Council on the 
Proposed Special United Nations F und 
for Economic Development and © 
the Proposed International ~ 
Finance Corporation ; 

July 21, 1954 


r. Scheyven’s great speech of two ¢ ys 
ago is still ringing in my ears. I a@ 
looking forward to reading again his statememt 


when the Secretariat, at the useful suggestio® 
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inese, 


of my Egyptian colleague, is able to reproduce 


it as a document. The only trouble about Mr. 
Scheyven’s speech is that it leaves very little 
[can say on the subject. 

My delegation reaffirms its happiness in hav- 
ing Mr. Scheyven as the representative of the 
General Assembly and the Council to explore 
the possibilities of etablishing SUNFED. Mr. 
Scheyven has shown an unusually sympathetic 
understanding of the problems of the under- 
developed countries and has pleaded for their 
cause with an enthusiasm that is contagious. 

During the short period of time at his dis- 
posal, Mr. Scheyven has called on Washington, 
Paris, Brussels, the Hague, Copenhagen, Stock- 
holm, Oslo, London, New York and Ottawa. 
My delegation entirely approves Mr. Scheyven's 
choice of the places of his visit.. As explained 
by Mr. Scheyven himself in Document E/2599, 
it was in the capitals‘ of the industrialized 
countries that he was most likely to do useful 
work. 

If Mr. Scheyven has not yet been able to tell 
us to go ahead with the establishment of 
SUNFED, that was neither his fault nor was 
it the first result expected of him. If I inter- 
preted the intention of the General Assembly 
correctly, the first thing “Mr. Scheyven was 
expected to do was to find out for us where 
exactly do we stand in this important matter. 
In this respect Mr. Scheyven has amply justi- 
fied the confidence which the General Assembly 
has placed in him, 

There appears on p.2 of Mr. Scheyven's 
report, Document E/2599, a passage which sums 
up the case of the under-developed countries in 
a nutshell and deserves to be quoted at length. 
The passage reads:’ **The fact that two-thirds 
of mankind live in great poverty, which breeds 
discontent of every kind, can no longer be 
accepted. The 
therefore an important factor in the maintenance 
of peace.’ 

Poverty breeds discontent. I can only add 
that this discontent has been fanned into the 
fire which has swept the prairies of the Orient. 


October 1954 


solution of this problem is ~ 


The relationship between poverty, discontent, 
subversion and political unrest is thus very close 
indeed. The history .of many an Oriental 
country is merely a history of poverty, leading 
to discontent and subversion and ending up in 
political unrest. This chain of events has long 
been established by the English economist Rob- 
ert Malthus and his Chimese contemporaries 
Hung Liang-chi (3%) and Wang Shih-toh 
(j3£244%). But it is regrettable that more than 
a cefitury has elapsed since the disease was 
diagnosed and the remedy prescribed, yet the 
world is no nearer to the complete cure than ; 
it was a hundred years ago. 

During the debate in the Council last year, 
the great industrial powers have advanced the 
view that the establishment of SUNFED must 
wait until more savings are achieved through 
‘internationally supervised worldwide disarma- 
ment. It is readily admitted that a heavy de- 
fence burden has been imposed upon the indus- 
trialized countries by world communism. We 
have no alternative but to fight subversion and 
political unrest. wherever they occur; but pre- 
vention is better than cure and it may in the 
long run be more economical to use - part of 
our resources to fighting poverty and to prevent 
thereby the occurrence of further political 
troubles. 

From the short-term point of view, therefore, 
a distinction can indeed be drawn between de- 
fence expenditures and expenditures for economic 
development. But from the longer-term point 
of view, they are one and the same: both aim 
at curing the same disease, only from opposite 
ends. In the short run, economic development 
can no doubt be made contingent upon disarm- 
ament; but in the long run, the cost of econom- 
ic development must be considered as part of 
the expenditures on defence, 

The latest replies from twenty-five Govern- 
ments concerning their attitude towards 
SUNFED and the degree of material’ support — 
which may be expected from them for the 
proposed Fund, have shown little or no change 
in the stand taken by the two major industrial 












Powers expected to be the main pillars of 
SUNFED. Nine other countries have, however, 
pledged in explicit terms unconditional material 
support for SUNFED. To complete the record, 
it may be added that two more countries have 
promised contributions to SUNFED on condi- 
tion that financial support from the Great 
Powers is forthcoming; that five more coun- 
tries have accorded support to SUNFED but 
without specifying whether their support will 
be moral, material or both; that one country 
has not taken a position with regard to 
SUNFED, either one way or the other; and 
that the remaining six countries have indicated 
explicitly that they are not yet in a position to 
make financial contributions to the proposed 
Fund. 

The question with which we are faced now 
is: whether it is practicable to proceed to the 
immediate establishment of SUNFFD without 
the active financial participation of the major 
capital exporting countries, including the U.S.A. 
The answer to this question depends upon what 
other sources of finance we can count upon, 
apart from the contributions promised by the 
nine of.the first twenty-five nations which have 
replied to the Secretariat’s enquiry. 

Loans from the International Bank would 
not in reality change the situation, for such 
loans represent only a transfer of funds from 
one purpose to another and do not add to the 
sum total of available funds, 

For a similar reason, the diversion to SUNFED 
of funds already committed to the use of 
under-developed countries can be ruled out of 
consideration. 

For the time being at least, SUNFED has 
little more to count upon than the financial 
support promised by the nine countries referred 
to above. Four of these nine countries are 
themselves under-developed countries; their 
contributions, though valuable, would not in- 
crease the total capital available to under- 
developed countries as a whole.. Of the other 
five, only two are at present being considered 
capital exporting countries; but as stated in its 
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' periodically or from year to year. 


reply, the resources of one of the. two 
already been heavily committed. There 





therefore, no certainty that this group woulg 
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be in a position to bear the major financigh 


burden. 
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In the light of our present information, 


therefore, the prospect for the establishment g 
SUNFED is far from being bright. I 
however, considering the problem entirely fre 
the practical point of view. If we want | 
establish SUNFED as a political gesture o 
that: will be another matter altogether. 

I now turn to the International Finang 
Corporation. As we all know, the IFC} 


intended to serve different functions from th : 


of SUNFED. .SUNFED's main purpose 
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be to make low interest loans and grants-in-aif 






for the development of non-self-liquidating p i 
ects, while IFC will be empowered to male 


direct investments in business enterprises 





to make loans without governmental guaranteg 


two operations which the International i 
has hitherto been, precluded from  underta! ing 
by its Charter. ; 
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While SUNFED has the moral support @ 
almost all countries who have expressed a 





opinion on the subject, according to p.2 of tb 
latest Bank report, Document E/2616, so 
countries have -doubted the soundness of t 
IFC in principle. . Nevertheless, from a pr a 
cal point of view, the establishment of IB 
stands a. somewhat better chance than 
SUNFED for the following reasons: 


































In the first place, the initial amount requi . 
by the IFC is much smaller, being, $50—$l% 
millions as compared with the $250 million 
proposed for the SUNFED. Moreover, futum 
liabilities in the case of the Finance Corpors 
tion is more or less limited, while contributi 
to the Special Fund will have to be rep 









There is a second important difference & 
tween the two schemes. While the IFC ¢ 
if necessary, be operated entirely on the bas 
of capital subscriptions, the SUNFED, to® 
extent that it engages in making grants-in 
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must be maintained by renewable contributions. 

While the contributions of SUNFED must 
mainly come from Governments and non-profit 
institutions, for that is 
what the capital of the IFC is going to be, 
can be derived from a wider variety of sources. 
Thus, besides contributions or 


commercial capital, 


Government 


subscriptions, the IFC can have recourse to 
private subscription. Though. the International 


Bank is very sceptical about this source of 


capital and is convinced that—to quote from 


E£/2616 —‘*There is no reason to think. that it 
would be able to raise any considerable amount 
of funds in the reasonably near future by that 
method,’’ and further that ‘the contribution 
of IFC’s capital by the participating Govern- 
ments is the only practical avenue of approach,” 
the possibility is not excluded that some capital 
may be forthcoming from private saurces. 


A third difference between the IFC and 
SUNFED is this. The IFC is intended as a 
sort of catalytic agent. To quote from the 
Bank's original report on IFC: “The measure 
of the Corporation's success would be the flow 
of capital it generated, directly and indirectly, 
from private investors and not simply the 
amount it provided from its own resources”. 

Because of the catalytic character of the IFC, 
a case can be made out for existing financing 
agencies to invest in it. 

Though I would not categorically argue that 
the establishment of the IFC is an immediate 
possibllity, it seems that in comparison, the 
IFC is a somewhat easier task to tackle than 
SUNFED. It is up to the Council to decide 
whether, while continuing its efforts to bring 
SUNFED into being, it should not also give 
more thought to the creation of the IFC. 





Chronology 


August 16. the Control] Yuan confirmed: Presi- 
dent Chiang’s nominations of mo Teh-hui and 
Wang Yun-wu as President and Vice-President 
of the Fxamination Yuan. 

Maj.-Gen. Arthur S. Trudeau, Intelligence 
Chief. of. the United States Army, arrived in 
Taipei-for a 24-hour stopover in Free China. 
August 17. At his press conference President 
Eisenhower said that if the Chinese Communists 
should attempt to invade Taiwan they would 
have to run over the US 7th Fleet first. 

The Military Information Bureau reported 
that the Government had distributed relief 
foodstuffs to thousands of Chinese residing 
on the **vacuum” islets along the China coast. 

A joint civil and military exercise against a 

mock enemy attack was staged in the southern 
part of this Province. 
August 18. Commander-in-Chief of the US Pacific 
Fleet Admiral Felix B. Stump arrived in Tai- 
pei after a 36-hour visit to the Tachen Islands, 
14 miles off the Chinese mainland. 

Navy Commander-in-Chief Rear - Admiral 
Liang Shu-chao was promoted to Vice-Admiral 
by President Chiang. 

Ma Hsin-yeh, former publisher of the Central 


Daily News, was appointed Chief of the Fourth © 


Department of the Kuomintang Central Com- 
mittee to replace Shen Chang-huan, now Vice- 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

August 19. A fleet of four US destroyers made 
a visit to the Tachen Islands. 

Admiral Felix B. Stump, Commander-in-Chief 
of the US pacific Fleet, said that the naval 
forces under his command were determined 
and strong enough to throw back any Chinese 
Communist invasion attempt against Taiwan. 
Augast 21. US Seventh Fleet Commander Vice- 
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admiral A. M. Pride declared that the warsh 
under his command would protect Tai 
against any Communist attempt of invasion, 

President Eisenhower revealed that a contead 
for 100 naval landing craft had been signed 
with a private Chinese builder—the first cased 
private enterprise participating in the of fshor 
procurement program in Taiwan, 
August 22. Chinese Minister to Chile Yin Pap 
yu on behalf of the Chinese Government pr 
sented the highest decorations to Chilean P 
ident General Carlos Ibanez del Campo 
several other government officials. . 

Real-Admiral M. E.~ Murphy, Commande 
of US Naval bases on the Mariana Islan 
and Brig.-Gen. Joseph. D. Caldara, Commar 
of the Thai US Air Force Transport Division, 
arrived in Taipei for a two-day visit to Fre 
China. - 
August 24. Secretary of State John F. Du 
said that it might be necessary for the US 
defend Chinese islands closer to the mainlam 
than Formosa if a military decision was tak 
to that effect. 

Admiral Felix B. Stump, US pacific 
Commander, revealed that US military assis 1 
advisory groups in Taiwan, the Philippine 
Indo-China and Thailand wouls be placed t 
his command, 

August 25. President Chiang called upon @& 
free Chinese the world over to help promét 
a large-scale donation campaign for the rele 
of their suffering compatriots on the main j 
now victimized by the worst floods in a centum 
August 26. Foreign Minister George Yeh 

that the Chinese National Government 

confident that a majority of the members @ 
the UN would vote against the admission 4 
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the puppet Peiping regime into the world organ- 
jzation and that international justice would 
thus be upheld. i 

August 27- The Ministry of Interior ordered 
temporary suspension of ten undesirable mag- 
azines which had been indulging in publishing 
obscene literature and other materials detrimen- 
tal to public morals and decency, 

August 31. CAT announced the completion on 
August 22, 1954, of its evacuation of 1526 
Chinese nationals from the Red Riyer Delta in 
Indo-China to Southern Vietnam. 

In a speech delivered before the American 
Legion Convention Madame Chiang Kai-shek 
said the Soviet Union was trying to conquer 
the free world by infiltration and by a cam- 
paign of smears and lies. 

September 1. In a speech before the annual 
convention of the Taipei Press Association For- 
sign Minister Geotge Yeh pointed. out that 
the UN could not be expected to wield its 
authority to settle international disputes without 
the expulsion of Soviet Russia and its satellites. 

In a Presidential mandate. President Chiang 
appointed Foreign Minister George Yeh Chief 
Delegate of the Chinese Delegation to attend 


-the forthcoming ninth UN General Assembly. 


In the meantime, T, F. Tsiang, Liu Shih- 
shun, C. L. Hsia and Liu Chich were appointed 
members of the delegation. 

The newly appointed President and Vice- 
President of the Examination Yuan Mo Teh-hui 
and Wang Yun-wu were sworn into office. 
September 3. Accompanied by Chinese Ambas- 
sador Wellington Koo the five anti-Communist 
former POWs from Korea called at the State 
Department for an interview with Robert 
Murphy, Deputy Under Secretary of State. 

According to the Military Information Ser- 
vice a 5-hour artillery duel was staged between 
the Communist-held mainland and the defend- 
ing guns on the Kinmen islands. 

Brazilian Ambassador to the Republic of 
China Labienno Jalqudo des Santos, accompani- 
ed by his family, arrived at Taipei to take up 


his new post. 


October 1954 


President Chiang led a group of top-ranking 
officials of the Central Government in paying 
homage to the nation’s war dead at the Yuan- 
shan Martyrs’ Shrine. 

At the closing session of its national conven- 
tion the American Legion adopted by an over, 
whelming vote a resolution urging continued 
military and economic support to the Chinese 
National Government on Taiwan. ‘ 
September 4. A spokesman of the MAAG made 
2 American officers 
Communist shell- 


the annoucement that 

were killed in the Chinese 

ing of Quemoy Island. . 
The, Taiwan Land Bank announced that it 


“had collected approximately 62,800,000 kilo- 


grams of grains plus NT$14,500,000 from local 
tenant farmers as their 1954's first half-year 
payment for the farming lands they had pur- 
chased under the government-sponsored land- 
to-the-tiller program. 

September 5. Former Director of, the Political 
Department of the Ministry of National De- 
fense Lt.-Gen. Chiang Ching-kuo was appoint- 
ed Deputy Secretary-General of the National 
Defense Council. Meanwhile, Gen. Hsiao Yi- 
shu and Lt.-Gen, Cheng Kai-ming were ap- 
pointed as Chiet of the National Mobilizatioa 
Planning Bureau and Chief of the National 
Security Bureau respectively. 

September 6. Chinese Air Force planes heavily 
bombed Communist artillery positions at Amoy 
and the Tateng Island off the Fukien coast. 
September’ 7. Free China's Navy and Air Force 
unleashed the heaviest all-day air-sea assault 
in five years against the Red-controlled main- 
land, mercilessly pounding Communist gun 
positions and shipping opposite Kinmen Island, 
September 8. The Chinese Air Force threw its 
jet fighters into action for the first time 
against the mainland when the combined air- 
sea assault continued to deliver a knockout 
blow against the Fukien coastal defenses for 
two consecutive days. 

September 9. US Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles arrived in Taipei for a five-hour visit 
to Free China and declared that the US “shall 
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not be intimidated” by Red China's intensify- 
ing military and propaganda activities against 
Free China. 

Chinese Air Force dropped millions of leaf- 
lets on the Red-held cities of Shanghai and 
Canton. 
September 10. 
fense announced that the Government's 
and air units continued their joint attacks 
on the Communist military installations in 


The Ministry of National De- 
naval 


Amoy. 

US Republican Chiiiciinlsstinks Edgard Hei- 
stand and, member of the Financial, Economic 
and Bank subcommittee of the US House of 
Representatives, arrived in Taipei on an inspec- 
tion trip to Free China. 

President Chiang feted the visiting Thai mili- 
tary mission headed by Col. Chatchai Chunkawan 
at the Government Guest House and exchanged 
views with the latter on the military situation 
arising from the Communist threats and matters 
of mutual interest to the two countries. 
September 11. Chinese Ambassador to the US 
Dr. Wellington Koo voiced his confidence that 
President Chiang’s forces would smash any in- 
vasion attempt so long as the sea and air ap- 
proaches to Quemoy, Taiwan and other islands 
were controlled by the National Government, 

The Chinese Government served notice that 
all foreign ships intending to call at the Com- 
munist-held port Amoy would take upon them- 
' selves the responsibilities for any mishaps in 
view of the intensified military activities in the 


area. 
Maj.-Gen. William C. Chase, Chief of 
MAAG, flew to Quemoy to inspect the new 


situation there arising from the gun duels dur- 
ing the past several days. 

US Senate majority leader William F. Know- 
land advocated the use of the US 7th Fleet if 
mecessary to prevent the Chinese Reds from 
taking the island’ of Quemoy. 

September 12. Chinese Air Force and Navy carry- 
ing their retaliatory action into the tenth day 
concentrated their attacks on Amoy and the 
Communist gun positions opposite Kinmen. 
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General Yu Ta-wei returned from the US 
assume his post as: Defense Minister. 
September 13. Vice-President Chen Cheng, ae. 
companied by the Defense Minister and top. 
ranking military’ leaders, ‘visited the Kin 
fighting front. 

US Secretary of State John F, Dulles said 
he sensed no threat of an immediate Chineg 
Communist invasion and that the American 9 ; 
Fleet could frustrate any possible Communist 
attempt to invade Taiwan. 

US Air Force Secretary Herold E. ° Talbot 
said the American Air Force was ready to act 
if called on to help the defense of Taiwan, 

Upon his return from Taiwan Senator 
Alexander Smith said that the US should ue 
its 7th Fleet and Air Force to help defen 
Quemoy and all the other islands off th 
Communist-controlled mainland. ’ 
September 14. Addressing the opening meeting 
of the 14th session of the Legislative Yua, 
Premier O. K. Yui warned the free wooll 
that the Communist aggression was absolutely 
pre-determined and unalterable, and that th 
democratic nations would have to meet for 





















with force. 
In his first articles on the Taiwan situation 
since the Kinmen fighting flared up, The Nes 
York Times military editor Hanson Baldwi 
asserted that Taiwan, the Pescadores, 
some of the principal coastal islands held § 
Free China must be defended without seriou 
impairment to Anglo-American political ties, 
Dr. Raymond Moyer, Far Eastern Region 
Chief of the US Foreign Operations Admini 
tration, arrived in Taipei for an inspection! 
FOA program in Free China. _ 
Foreign Minister George Yeh pointed @ 
that the recent artillery battle for the ul 
gic island of Kinmen represented a part ¢ 
the Communists’ world aggression plot di ctl 
by Soviet Russia, and that the resistance 4 
the part of Free China was entirely an act & 
self-defense, 
September 15. Foreign Minister George 
left Taipei for the US to attend the 
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Plenary Session of the UN General Assembly. the US to attend the International Monetary 
Finance Minister P. Y. Hsu left Taipei for Fund conference, 
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